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REVIEWS 





Voyage al’ Abbaye de la Trappe de Melleray. 
Par M. Edouard Richer. Nantes: Mel- 
linet-Malassis. 

Auoxe the strange things that are pre- 
sented daily to our eyes and minds in 
this, perhaps the most extraordinary period 
in the history of the human race, we 
reckon an advertisement which appeared 
the other day in the London newspapers 
from the Monks of la ‘Trappe. What an 
idea! The Monks of la Trappe competing 
with Miss Zouch, or “a small family,” in 
the Times for the “ patronage of the public,” 
with the Patent Brandy men on one hand, 
and the Blacking men on the other, for 
bottle-holders! ‘This wrings a smile from us, 
even in these days of terror, when a man 
dares not eat a cherry for fear of the pesti- 
lence ;—but it is not at the thing itself we 
smile, but at the indignant tears which so 
profane a travesty of romance would have 
drawn from us in the days of love, wonder, 
and Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The great convent of the Trappists, at 

Melleray, in Brittany, has been broken up, 
it seems, by the French government, and the 
holy brethren scattered abroad upon the face 
of the earth. This is a consummation which 
we do not grieve for, although we are sorry 
it should have been brought about by the 
exercise of authority, however lawful. With- 
out entering into a question which has at 
least two sides to examine, if not more, we 
shall, in the mean time, treat our worthy 
friend, the public, if it will allow us, to a little 
gossiping on the customs and manners of this 
disfranchised burrow. 
_ There is a little book before us—and a very 
little one—which will do some service on the 
occasion, although, perhaps, under other cir- 
cumstances, it would not have aspired to the 
honour of a notice in the Atheneum. The 
author is M. Richer, a citizen of Nantes, who 
possesses a sufficiently ductile imagination, 
which, however, returns the impression with 
somewhat of the dimness of outline that ren- 
ders a bread seal less effective than a stone 
one. As for ourselves, being in the habit, 
in imitation of a more ancient and eminent 
individual, of “ going to and fro in the earth, 
and walking up and down in it,” we have 
seen the convent of Melleray with our own 
eyes, and shall therefore be able to eke out, 
from the stores of our own memory, anything 
that may be wanting in the budget of the 
traveller. 

The direct route from Nantes to Melleray is 
by the river Erdre, which resembles a juvenile 
Dead Sea. ‘The very dip of the oar seems to 
awaken a mufiled echo as you glide along the 
slumbrous wave, and the cry of the birds on the 
low, dark, and marshy banks, has something 
dismal and lifeless. Landing at Nort, where 





the river becomes too narrow for navigation, 
you continue in the same direction, and after 
threading the forest of Vioreau, arrive at 
the bourg of Melleray. The convent is 
situated at some distance beyond, at the end 
of a wood of tall, straight, branchless, spectre- 
like trees, and near a smooth, silent, lonely 
lake. You are surrounded by clouds of dark 
foliage ; the trees are everywhere marshalled 
in still and solemn ranks along the horizon ; 
and in the middle space are only the calm 
surface of the water reflecting the gloomy 
face of the sky, and the grey walls of the 
monastery whispering of the peace of death 
and the rest of the grave. 

The building belonged, in former times, to 
the order of St. Bernard, a monk of some 
genius, and an admirer of the glory, although 
not of the danger. of crusades. ‘The Abbot 
de Rancé, a reformed libertine, who had be- 
come a Bernardine, finding the rules of the 
brotherhood not severe enough to mortify 
the flesh of so great a sinner, nor even to 
restrain his fcellowers within the 
priestly decorum, retired, in 1663, to the 
convent of La Trappe de Mortagne, and 
there instituted the severe and singular re- 
form which still bears the name of its birth- 
place. St. Bernard, notwithstanding, con- 
tinues to be looked on as the founder of ‘the 
order, and his portrait is among the most con- 
spicuous objects in the parlour of Melleray. 

At the French revolution the monks emi- 
grated from La Trappe to Frieburg in Switzer- 
land, from whence they dispersed themselves 
in various colonies, through Spain, Piemont, 
Westphalia, Hungary, and England. After 
the battle of Waterloo, these colonies mostly 
returned to France, and, among others, the 
English establishment, whose house was at 
Lulworth, near Wareham, in Dorsetshire. 
The abiding place chosen by the last-men- 
tioned enthusiasts was the ancient Bernar- 
dine convent of Melleray, in Brittany, at the 
door of which we now find ourselves. 

When M. Richer was admitted to the 
parlour, he stood for some time contemplating 
the features of St. Bernard. ‘The door at 
length opened, and two very old men, dressed 
in a long robe of white linen, the head cover- 
ed with a cowl, entered the room with a slow 
and solemn pace, and prostrated themselves 
at the feet of the stranger! They then beck- 
oned him to follow, and led him into the 
chapel, where the whole three remained long 
enough to utter inwardly a prayer. He was 
then marshalled back again by his spectre- 
like hosts to the parlour, where one of them 
broke silence for the first time, by reading a 
chapter of the “ Imitation of Jesus Christ.” 
The father hotelier, whose office it is to re- 
ceive strangers, and who is consequently 
permitted to speak, at length made his ap- 
pearance, and proved to be a polite and in- 
telligent man. 
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The father having invited our traveller to 
assist at Complies, they repaired again to the 
chapel. Everything here was simple, even 
to rudeness. ‘The cross, the chandeliers, the 
ornaments of the altar, all were of wood, 
except the lamp and censor, which were lined 
with metal to resist the action of fire. The 
costume of the monks was the same, in all 
ranks and offices; and each, on entering, 
tuok his turn at ringing the bell. ‘This was 
the only sound heard within the cloister, till 
the service commenced, when on a sudden 
the voices of the devotees burst forth in the 
plain solemn strain of the early Christians, 
now replaced by all other societies of the 
Church by the more refined music of the 
Gregorian chant. 

After Complies, the Trappists glided one 
by one into the middle of the church, and 
prostrated themselves before an image of the 
Virgin, bearing this inscription :—Come to 
me, all ye who are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. During this cere- 
mony the silence was intense; but at its con- 
clusion, a single monk at the bottom of the 
nave began with a loud majestic voice the 
Salve Regina; and all the others, bent to- 
wards the earth, repeated the burthen like a 
mournful dying echo. At a signal from the 
superior, they then fell flat upon their faces, 
and remained completely motionless during 
the Miserere ; till at length, rising up, they 
vanished slowly and silently from the church, 
each receiving the holy water from the prior 
as he passed. 

At supper, in the parlour, there was neither 
meat nor fish provided for the guest, but 
abundance of vegetables, eggs, and milk. 
‘The fare of the monks themselves, however, 
is less rich even at dinner, their only meal. 
It consists of a soup made of vegetables, 
boiled in salt and water, without butter, a 
little rice in milk mixed with water, a few 
potatoes, and half a pound of black bread. 
While this frugal meal is going on, one of 
them reads aloud, sometimes in French, 
sometimes in English, a religious book; but 
every now and then the prior’s bell sounds, 
and both readers and eaters suddenly stop 
in the midst of a word or a mouthful, and 
the brethren pray in deathlike silence. Im- 
mediately after dinner, the whole body walk 
in procession to the church, and recite the 
Miserere and De profundis. 

The dortoir is a long gallery with a range 
of little cells at each side, separate, but 
without doors. The beds consist of two 
planks, a straw pillow, and a woollen cover. 
‘The monks lie down without undressing, for 
they wear no linen. They go to bed at 
eight o'clock in the evening, and rise at half- 
past one in the morning. 

The Trappists not only make vows of 
poverty, but of gaining their living by the 
sweat of their brow. They exercise, in this 
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conyent, the profession they have learnt in 
the world. They are mechanics, agricul- 
turists, and gardeners; but, in the midst of 
all, they remain profoundly silent. The 
moment they enter the society, they cease to 
belong to the world. They abandon their 
baptismal and family name, and take that of 
their patron saint. ‘Their head is shaved, and 
their hair burnt; and they kiss the feet of 
their comrades in token of humility and sub- 
jection. The death of a relation, however 
near, is never heard of. ‘“ My brethren,” 
says the abbot aloud, addressing the whole 
community—* one of us has lost a father!” 
A grave, dug at a general meeting of the 
monks in the churchyard, always gapes for 
its expected tenant; and on this desirable 
object are fixed the longings of the whole 
community. When one of them is about to 
die, he is carried into thé church to receive 
the last sacraments, and then to the infir- 
mary, where he is laid upon straw and ashes, 
till released by death. 

“* Each of us, said the hotelier,” writes an 
anonymous author, “had hopes that this open 
grave was for him; but alas! it now seems 
to be reserved for father Stanislas. He is 
only twenty-five years of age, yet it is he 
who will gain the prize! He cannot live 
out the day; but he has sufficient strength 
left to repress the joy and pride, which such 
a preference causes; and he tries to console 
the rest of us in our disappointment, seem- 
ing to beg our pardon for the sort of larceny 
he is guilty of!” We conclude with a sen- 
tence or two from the correspondence of a 
brother of Chateaubriand, who died in a 
Trappist convent :—“ We have here a number 
of little contradictions, which, running coun- 
ter to our habits, disgust us at first. For 
example, we must never lean when seated, 
nor sit down when fatigued; because, man 
is born to labour in this world, and should 
never expect repose till the term of his pil- 
grimage. We lose also ail property in our 
own body; if we happen to wound it even 
severely, we must accuse ourselves of the 
fault on our knees, just as if we had broken 
a vase of clay. If at any time, leaning 
against a wall, I fall asleep through fatigue, 
some charitable brother passing by, rouses 
me, seeming to say—‘ thou wilt repose in 
thy father’s house, in domum eternitatis !’”’ 
One wonders what political offence the 
French government can see in such a socie- 
ty! At all events, it is to be hoped that the 
breaking up of their convent may be the 
means of restoring these poor enthusiasts to 
reason and to mankind. 





Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
[Second Notice.] 
We have said that this is a work of great 
depth of feeling and knowledge of human 
nature—it is much more: the authoress is 
lively, eloquent, and discriminating ; she has 
great quickness of fancy, readiness of illus- 
tration, and a sense of whatever is noble, 
heroic, and natural. There is, however, a 
good deal of idle gossip in the introductory 
portion, and something approaching to an 
overflow of fine words when discussing the 
merits of her heroines, real and imaginary ; 
yet we never tire in the company of the in- 
telligent and exuberant lady: when she sees 
we are weary of her sprightliness, she tries 


what her eloquence can do; and when words ja particular age; but the individual and dra- 








fail, she begins to scatter flowers of all hues 
and odours. Shakspeare she has by heart ; 
she is deep in Schlegel, whom she raptu- 
rously admires ; her acquaintance extends to 
Italian literature, and we may safely call her 
a learned lady; though if any one imagines 
that she wears her learning as a clown would 
acourt dress, they do her much wrong; for on 
no one can it sit more gracefully. ‘The cha- 
racters on which the authoress exercises her 
taste and fancy are all to be found in Shak- 
speare; they are divided into four classes: 
1. Characters of Intellect; 2. Characters of 
Passion and Imagination; 3. Characters of 
the Affections; and 4. Historical Characters. 
We shall give some portions of these deline- 
ations; we must, however, confess that half 
a dozen flowers can no more be considered 
as representing one of the royal gardens, 
than as many passages can be said to give 
an image of the contents of this very sin- 
gular work :— 


Portia. 

“ Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, and Rosalind, 
may be classed together, as characters of intel- 
lect, because, when compared with others, they 
are at once distinguished by their mental supe- 
riority. In Portia it is intellect, kindled into 
romance bya poetical imagination; in Isabella, 
it is intellect elevated by religious principle; in 
Beatrice, intellect animated by spirit; in Rosa- 
lind, intellect softened by sensibility. The wit 
which is lavished on each is profound, or point- 
ed, or sparkling, or playful—but always femi- 
nine; like spirits distilled from flowers, it always 
reminds us of its origin ;—it is a volatile essence, 
sweet as powerful ; and to pursue the compari- 
son a step further, the wit of Portia is like attar 
of roses, rich and concentrated; that of Rosa- 
lind, like cotton dipped in aromatic vinegar ; 
the wit of Beatrice is like sal volatile; and that 
of Isabel, like the incense walted to heaven. 
Of these four exquisite characters, considered 
as dramatic and poetical conceptions, it is ditii- 
cult to pronounce which is most perfect in its 
way, most admirably drawn, most highly finish- 
ed. But if considered in another point of view, 
as women and individuals, as breathing reali- 
ties, clothed in flesh and blood, I believe we 
must assign the first rank to Portia, as uniting 
in herself in a more eminent degree than the 
others, all the noblest and most loveable quali- 
ties that ever met together in woman ; and pre- 
senting a complete personification of Petrarch’s 
exquisite epitome of female perfection: 


Il vago spirito ardento, 
F’n alto intelletto, un puro core. 
It is singular, that hitherto no critical justice 
has been done to the character of Portia: it is 
yet more wonderful, that one of the finest writers 
on the eternal subject of Shakspeare and his 
perfections, should accuse Portia of pedantry 
and affectation, and confess she is not a great 





favourite of his,;—a confession quite worthy of 
him, who avers his predilection for servant 
maids, and his preference of the Fannys and the 
Pamelas over the Clementinas and Clarissas. 
Schlegel, who has given several pages to a rap- 
turous eulogy on the Merchant of Venice, simply 
designates Portia as a ‘rich, beautiful, clever 
heiress :’ whether the fault lie in the writer or 
translator, I do protest against the word clever. 
Portia clever! what an epithet to apply to this 
heavenly compound of talent, feeling, wisdom, 
beauty, and gentleness!” 
Beatrice. 

“ Shakspeare has exhibited in Beatrice a spi- 
rited and faithful portrait of the fine lady of his 
own time. The deportment, language, manners, 
and allusions, are those of a particular class in 


matic character which forms the groundwork, 
is strongly discriminated ; and being taken from 
general nature, belongs to every age. In Bea- 
trice, high intellect and high animal spirits 
meet, and excite each other like fire and air. In 
her wit, (which is brilliant without being imagi- 
native,) there is a touch of insolence not unfre- 
quent in women, when the wit predominates over 
reflection and imagination. In her temper, too, 


| there is a slight infusion of the termagant, and 


her satirical humour plays with such an unre- 
spective levity over all subjects alike, that it 
required a’ profound knowledge of women to 
bring such a character within the pale of our 
sympathy. But Beatrice, though wilful, is not 
wayward,—she is volatile, not unfeeling. She 
has not only an exuberance of wit and gaiety, 
but of heart, and soul, and energy of spirit; 
and is no more like the fine ladies of modern 
comedy,—whose wit consists in a temporary 
allusion or a play upon words, and whose petu- 
lance is displayed in a toss of the head, a flirt of 
the fan, or a flourish of the pocket handkerchief 
—than one of our modern dandies is like Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

“In Beatrice, Shakspeare has contrived that 
the poetry of the character shall not only soften, 
but heighten its comic effect. We are not only 
inclined to forgive Beatrice all her scornful airs, 
all her biting jests, all her assumption of supe- 
riority ; but they amuse and delight us the more, 
when we find her, with all the head-long sim- 
plicity of a child, falling at once into a snare 
laid for her affections. When we see ker, who 
thought a man of God’s making not good enough 
for her,—who disdained to be o’ermastered by 
‘a piece of valiant dust,’ stooping like the rest 
of her sex, vailing her proud spirit, and taming 
her wild heart to the loving hand of him whom 
she had scorned, flouted, and misused, ‘ past the 
endurance of a block.’ And we are yet more 
completely won by her generous enthusiastic 
attachment to her cousin. When the father of 
Hero believes the tale of her guilt; when Clau- 
dio, her lover, without remorse or a lingering 
doubt, consigns her to shame; when the Friar 


| remains silent, and the generous Benedick him- 


self knows not what to say,—Beatrice, confi- 
dent in her affections, and guided only by the 
impulses of her own feminine heart, sees 
through the inconsistency, the impossibility of 
the charge, and exclaims, without a moment's 
hesitation— 
O, on my soul! my cousin is belied!” 
Rosalind. 

“ Though sprightliness is the distinguishing 
characteristic of Rosalind, as of Beatrice, yet 
we find her much more nearly allied to Portia 
jn temper and intellect. The tone of her mind 
is, like Portia’s, genial and buoyant; she has 
something too of her softness and sentiment; 
there is the same confiding abandonment of 
self in her affections; but the characters are 
otherwise as distinct as the situations are dis- 
similar. The age, the manners, the circum- 
stance in which Shakspeare has placed his Por- 


| tia, are not beyond the bounds of probability; 





nay, have a certain reality and locality. We 
fancy her a cotemporary of the Raiffaelles and 
the Ariostos; the sea-wedded Venice, its mer- 
chants, and magnificos,—the Nialto, and the 
long canals,—rise up before us when we think 
of her. But Rosalind is surrounded with the 
purely ideal and imaginative; the reality is in 
the characters and in the sentiments, not in the 
circumstances or situation. While Portia is 
splendid and romantic, Rosalind is pastoral and 
picturesque: both are in the highest degree 
poetical, but the one is epic and the other lyric. 

“ Everything about Rosalind breathes of 
youth’s sweet prime. She is fresh as the morn- 
ing, sweet as the dew-awakened blossoms, and 
light as the breeze that plays among them. She 
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is as witty, as voluble, as sprightly as Beatrice ; 
but in a style altogether distinct. In both, the 
wit is equally unconscious; but in Beatrice it 
plays about us like the lightning, dazzling, but 
also alarming ; while the wit of Rosalind bubbles 
up and sparkles like the living fountain, re- 
freshing all around. Her volubility is like the 
bird’s song; it is the outpouring of a heart 
filled to overflowing with life, love, and joy, and 
all sweet and affectionate impulses. She has as 
much tenderness as mirth, and in her most pe- 
tulant raillery there is a touch of softness— By 
this hand it will not hurt a fly!’” 


Miranda. 


“The character of Miranda resolves itself 


into the very elements of womanhood. She is 
beautiful, modest, and tender, and she is these 
only; they comprise her whole being, external 
and internal. She is so perfectly unsophisti- 
cated, so delicately refined, that she is all but 
etherial. Let us imagine any other woman 
placed beside Miranda—even one of Shak- 
speare’s own loveliest and sweetest creations— 
there is not one of them that could sustain the 
comparison for a moment, not one that would 
not appear somewhat coarse or artificial when 
brought into immediate contact with this pure 
child of nature, this *‘ Eve of an enchanted Pa- 
raise.’ 

“What, then, has Shakspeare done ?—‘ O 
wondrous skill and sweet wit of the man !’—he 
has removed Miranda far from all comparison 
with her own sex; he has placed her between 
the demi-demon of earth and the delicate spirit 
of air. ‘The next step is into the ideal and 
supernatural, and the only being'who approaches 
Miranda, with whom she can be contrasted, is 
Ariel. Beside the subtle essence of this etherial 
sprite, this creature of elemental light and air, 
that ‘ran upon the winds, rode the curl’d clouds, 
and in the colours of the rainbow lived’—Mi- 
randa herself appears a palpable reality, a 
woman, ‘ breathing thoughtful breath,’ a woman, 
walking the earth in her mortal loveliness, with 
a heart as frail-strung, as passion-touched, as 
ever fluttered in a female bosom. 

“ I have said that Miranda possesses merely 
the elementary attributes of womanhood, but 
each of these stand in her with a distinct and 
peculiar grace. She resembles nothing upon 
earth; but do we therefore compare her, in our 
own minds, with any of those fabled beings with 
which the fancy of ancient poets peopled the 
forest depths, the fountain, or the ocean ?— 
Oread or dryad fleet, sea-maid, or naiad of the 
stream? We cannot think of them together. 
Miranda is a consistent, natural, human being. 
Our impression of her nymph-like beauty, her 
peerless grace and purity of soul, has a distinct 
and individual character. Not only she is ex- 
quisitely lovely, being what she is, but we are 
made to feel that she could not possibly be 
otherwise than as she is portrayed. She has 
never beheld one of her own sex; she has never 
caught from society one imitated or artificial 
grace. The impulses which have come to her, 
in her enchanted solitude, are of heaven and 
nature, not of the world and its vanities. She 
has sprung up into beauty beneath the eye of 
her father, the princely magician ; her compa- 
nions have been the rocks and woods, the 
many-shaped, many-tinted clouds, and the silent 
stars; her playmates the ocean billows, that 
stooped their foamy crests, and ran rippling to 
kiss her feet. Ariel and his attendant sprites 
hovered over her head, ministered duteous to 
her every wish, and presented before her pa- 
geants of beauty and grandeur.” 

Imogen. 

“We come now to Imogen. Others of Shak- 
Speare’s characters are, as dramatic and poetical 
conceptions, more striking, more brilliant, more 
powerful; but of all his women, considered as 
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individuals rather than as heroines, Imogen is 
the most perfect. Portia and Juliet are pic- 
tured to the fancy with more force of contrast, 
more depth of light and shade; Viola and Mi- 
randa, with more aérial delicacy of outline; but 
there is no female portrait that can be compared 
to Imogen as a woman—none in which so great 
a variety of tints are mingled together into such 
perfect harmony. In her we have all the fervour 
of youthful tenderness, all the romance of youth- 
ful fancy, all the enchantment of ideal grace,— 
the bloom of beauty, the brightness of intellect, 
and the dignity of rank, taking a peculiar hue 
from the conjugal character which is shed over 
all, like a consecration and a holy charm. In 
Othello and the Winter’s Tale, the interest ex- 
cited fur Desdemona and Hermione is divided 
with others; but in Cymbeline, Imogen is the 
angel of light, whose lovely presence pervades 
and animates the whole piece. The character 


altogether may be pronounced finer, more com- | 


plex in its elements, and more fully developed 
in all its parts, than those of Hermione and 
Desdemona; but the position in which she is 
placed is not, I think, so fine—at least, not so 
effective, as a tragic situation.” 

Cleopatra. 

“OF all Shakspeare’s female characters, Mi- 
randa and Cleopatra appear to me the most 
wonderful. The first, unequalled as a poetical 
conception; the latter, miraculous as a work of 
art. If we could make a regular classification 
of his characters, these would form the two ex- 
tremes of simplicity; and all his other charac- 
ters would be found to fill up some shade or 
gradation between these two. 

“ Great crimes, springing from high passions, 
grafted on high qualities, are the legitimate 
source of tragic poetry. But to make the ex- 
tremes of littleness produce an effect like gran- 
deur—to make the excess of frailty produce an 
effect like power—to heap up together all that 
is most unsubstantial, frivolous, vain, contemp- 
tible, and variable, till the worthlessness be lost 
in the magnitude, and a sense of the sublime 
spring from the very elements of littleness,—to 
do this belonged only to Shakspeare, that worker 
of miracles. Cleopatra is a brilliant antithesis 
—a compound of contradictions—of all that we 
most hate, with what we most admire. 
whole character is the triumph of the external 
over the innate, and yet like one of her coun- 
try’s hieroglyphics, though she present at first 
view a splendid and perplexing anomaly, there 
is deep meaning and wondrous skill in the ap- 
parent enigma, when we come to analyze and 
decipher it. But how are we to arrive at the 
solution of this glorious riddle, whose dazzling 
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complexity continually mocks and eludes us? 
What is most astonishing in the character of 
Cleopatra is its antithetical construction—its 
consistent inconsistency, if | may use such an ex- 
pression—which renders it quite impossible to 
reduce it to any elementary principles. It will, 
perhaps, be found on the whole, that vanity and 
the love of power predominate ; but 1 dare not 
say it is so, for these qualities and a hundred 
others mingle into each other, and shift, and 
change, and glance away, like the colours in a 
peacock’s train.” 


This, as our readers will see, is no every- 
day book: we scarcely ever met with any 
thing so thoroughly enthusiastic: the au- 
thoress speculates upon the character of her 
sex with singular ease and boldness, and in- | 
clines generally to the gentle and affectionate 
side: she sees tender mercies in Lady Mac- 
We have neither room nor leisure to 
question the accuracy of some of her notions ; 
nor can we do more than allude to the beauty | 
and truth of others. We consider this as by | 


embellished ; some of the designs are clever, 
though not a little German; but we may 
spare all comment on the subject, for we 
have not met with a work for some time 
which less required the attractions of the 
graver. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. By Sir David Brewster, 
K.H., LL.D., &e. 

(Second Notice.] 

No work of importance pressing on us this 

week, we return with pleasure to this plea- 

sant volume, and shall glean a few more in- 
teresting facts :— 
Of Spectral Apparitions. 

* In his admirable work on this subject, Dr. 
Hibbert has shown that spectral apparitions are 
nothing more than ideas or the recollected 
images of the mind, which in certain states of 
bodily indisposition have been rendered more 
vivid than actual impressions, or, to use other 
words, that the pictures in the ‘ mind's eye’ are 
more vivid than the pictures in the body’s eye. 
This principle has been placed by Dr. Hibbert 
beyond the reach of doubt; but I propose to go 
much farther, and to show that the ‘ mind’s eye’ 
is actually the body’s eye, and that the retina 
is the common tablet on which both classes of 
impressions are painted, and by means of which 
they receive their visual existence according to 
the same optical laws. * * * 

“ In the healthy state of the mind and body, 
the relative intensity of these two classes of im- 
pressions on the retina are nicely adjusted. The 
mental pictures are transient and comparatively 
feeble, and in ordinary temperaments are never 
capable of disturbing or effacing the direct 
images of visible objects. The aflairs of life 
could not be carried on if the memory were to 
intrude bright representations of the past into 
the domestic scene, or scatter them over the 
external landscape. ‘The two opposite impres- 
sions, indeed, could not co-exist: The same 
nervous fibre which is carrying from the brain 
to the retina the figures of memory, could not 
at the same instant be carrying back the im- 


the brain. * * * 

“In darkness and solitude, when external 
objects no longer interfere with the pictures of 
the mind, they become more vivid and distinct; 
and in the state between waking and sleeping, 
the intensity of the impressions approaches to 
that of visible objects. With persons of studious 
habits, who are much occupied with the opera- 
tions of their own minds, the mental pictures 
are much more distinct than in ordinary per- 
sons; and in the midst of abstract thought, ex- 
ternal objects even cease to make any impres- 
sion on the retina. * 

“ If it be true, then, that the pictures of the 
mind and spectral illusions are equally impres- 
sions upon the retina, the latter will differ in no 
respect from the former, but in the degree of 
vividness with which they are seen; and those 
frightful apparitions becoming nothing more 
than our ordinary ideas, rendered more brilliant 
by some accidental and temporary derangement 
of the vital functions. Their very vividness 
too, which is their only characteristic, is capable 
of explanation. I have already shown that the 
retina is rendered more sensible to light by vo- 
luntary local pressure, as well as by the invo- 
luntary pressure of the blood-vessels behind it; 


| and if, by looking at the sun, we impress upon 


the retina a coloured image of that luminary, 
which is seen even when the eye is shut, we 
may by pressure alter the colour of that image, 
in consequence of having increased the sensi- 


far the best of her works. It is profusely | bility of that part of the retina on which it is 
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impressed. Hence we may readily understand 
how the vividness of the mental pictures must 
be increased by analogous causes. 

** In the case both of Nicolai and Mrs. A. the 
immediate cause of the spectres was a deranged 
action of the stomach. When such a derange- 
ment is induced by poison, or by substances 
which act as poisons, the retina is peculiarly 
affected, and the phenomena of vision singularly 
changed. Dr. Patouillet has described the case 
of a family of nine persons who were all driven 
mad by eating the root of the Hyoscyamus niger 
or black Henbane. One of them leapt into a 
pond. Another exclaimed that his neighbour 
would lose a cow in a month, and a third voci- 
ferated that the crown piece of sixty pence would 
in a short time rise to five livres. On the fol- 
lowing day they had all recovered their senses, 
but recollected nothing of what had happened. 
On the same day they all saw objects double, 
and, what is still more remarkable, on the third 
day every object appeared to them as red as scarlet. 
Now this red light was probably nothing more 
than the red phosphorescence produced by the 
pressure of the blood-vessels on the retina, and 
analogous to the masses of blue, green, yellow, 
and red light, which have been already men- 
tioned as produced by a similar pressure in 
headaches, arising from a disordered state of the 
digestive organs.” 

A curious proof of the influence of imagi- 
nation is given in the life of Peter Heaman, 
a Swede, executed at Edinburgh in 1822. 
The following are his own words :— 

“One remarkable thing was, one day as we 
mended a sail, it being a very thin one, after 
laying it upon deck in folds, I took the tar 
brush and tarred it over in the places which I 
thought needed to be strengthened. But when 
we hoisted it up I was astonished to see that 
the tar I had put upon it represented a gallows 
and a man under it without a head. The head 
was lying beside him. He was complete, body, 
thighs, legs, arms, and in every shape like a 
man. Now, I oftentimes made remarks upon 
it, and repeated them to the others. I always 
said to them all, you may depend upon it that 
something will happen. I afterwards took down 
the sail on a calm day, and sewed a piece of 
canvas over the figure to cover it, for I could 
not bear to have it always before my eyes.” 


Reading Coins in the Dark. 


“Among the numerous experiments with 
which science astonishes and sometimes even 
strikes terror into the ignorant, there is none 
more calculated to produce this effect than that 
of displaying to the eye in absolute darkness 
the legend or inscription upon a coin. ‘To do 
this, take a silver coin, (I have always used an 
old one,) and after polishing the surface as 
much as possible, make the parts of it which 
are raised rough by the action of an acid, the 
parts not raised, or those which are to be ren- 
dered darkest, retaining their polish. If the 
coin thus prepared is placed upon a mass of red 
hot iron, and removed into a dark room, the 
inscription upon it will become less luminous 
than the rest, so that it may be distinctly read 
by the spectator.” ; 


An Extraordinary Whispering Gallery. 


“ A naval officer who travelled through Sicily 
in the year 1824, gives an account of a powerful 
whispering place in the cathedral of Girgenti, 
where the slightest whisper is carried with per- 
fect distinctness through a distance of 250 feet, 
from the great western door to the cornice be- 
hind the high altar. By an unfortunate coinci- 
dence the focus of one of the reflecting surfaces 
was chosen for the place of the confessional, and 
when this was accidentally discovered, the 
overs of secrets resorted to the other focus, and 

hus became acquainted with confessions of the 
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gravest import. This divulgence of scandal 
continued for a considerable time, till the eager 
curiosity of one of the dilettanti was punished, 
by hearing his wife’s avowal of her own infi- 
delity. This circumstance gave publicity to the 
whispering peculiarity of the cathedral, and the 
confessional was removed to a place of greater 
secrecy.” 
Remarkable Echoes. 

“The echo which is produced by parallel 
walls is finely illustrated at the Marquis of Si- 
monetta’s villa near Milan, which has been de- 
scribed by Addison and Keysler, and which we 
believe is that described by Mr. Southwell in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1746. Per- 
pendicular to the main body of this villa there 
extends two parallel wings about fifty-eight 
paces distant from each other, and the surfaces 
of which are unbroken either with doors or 
windows. The sound of the human voice, or 
rather a word quickly pronounced, is repeated 
above forty times, and the report of a pistol from 
fifty-six to sixty times. ‘Ihe repetitions, how- 
ever, follow in such rapid succession that it is 
difficult to reckon them, unless early in the 
morning before the equal temperature of the 
atmosphere is disturbed, or in a calm still even- 
ing. ‘The echoes appear to be best heard from 
a window in the main building between the two 
projecting walls, from which the pistol also is 
fired. Dr. Plot mentions an echo in Woodstock 
Park which repeats seventeen syllables by day 
and twenty by night. An echo on the north 
side of Shipley church in Sussex repeats twenty- 
one syllables.” 





A.pDINE Ports.—Vor. XXI. 
Poems of John Dryden. Vol. 1. London: 
Pickering. 
Or all our great poets, no one commenced 
the race of fame with less promise than Dry- 


den: his taste was bad; his style forced and 


exaggerated, and his verses harsh and unmu- 
sical. Till he attained the age of thirty years 
or so, he never deviated into true poetry; his 
muse danced, indeed, but she seemed to dance 
in gyves, and her contortions and grimaces 
were such as excited merriment rather than 
pleasure. Compared to the early works of 
Milton, or Cowley, or Pope, his efforts were 
untuneable, and, what was worse, prosaic : 
similitudes unlike; ideas far fetched, and 
not worth the carriage ; and in short, all the 
evils which unite in a man destined by the 
Gods to be dull, were gathered together in 
his earlier pieces. But men of genius are like 
the trees of an orchard, some of which bear 
summer, others autumn, and a few winter 
fruits: Dryden was of the latter sort; his 
ripening was late; his mind had to go through 
a long course of severe discipline, before he 
discovered that nature had a greater share 
than art in all works of talent. There are, 
it is true, many glimpses of real grandeur, 
and many bursts of fine nature in his rhymed 
dramas written in middle life; while in his 
prefaces, he exhibits a deep sense of all that 
was material for the poet who desires to 
live hereafter: yet these excellencies are 
coupled with many deformities; and we 
must come tar into Dryden's life before 
we have him in his strength and freedom 
and glory. It was not, however, in poetry 
alone, that his vigour was: acknowledged : 
he was the first of this island who laid down 
rules for composition, and expressed them 
too in language yet unequalled for force and 
variety ; of this, the King was not unaware 
when he made him Poet Laureate; the royal 











mandate commends both his prose and verse, 
Labour and perseverance rendered him per- 
fect at last; in his later poetry, he is natural, 
nervous, varied, and flowing; all the early 
Dalilahs of his fancy, as he called them, are 
banished; his knowledge strengthens his 
thoughts without oppressing them; and no 
poct has written so many rhymed lines of 
heroic metre, without becoming cloying and 
monotonous. He has been fortunate too in 
his biographers : the labours of Johnson and 
Scott were labours of love; nor is the present 
Life, by the Rev. John Mitford, unworthy of 
being named after them ; on the contrary, it 
is clever and discriminating, abounds with 
happy passages, and gives us a clear idea of 
the poet and the man, and much insight into 
his household. 

We shall say nothing of the birth and 
education of Dryden, save that the latter was 
by no means extensive, though it was respect- 
able; we prefer taking a look with Mr. Mit- 
ford at some of his brother bards, whose cha- 
racters are thus briefly and accurately deli- 
neated :— 


“The metaphysical productions (to use the 
common phrase) of Cowley and Donne, their 
wild unlicensed flights and strange inharmo- 
nious lines, once so admired as to eclipse even 
Milton’s fame, now found but few imitators, 
Waller, and especially Denham, had looked back 
on Fairfax and our elder poets with advantage, 
and had shown that a simpler and easier style, 
a more melodious and smoother system of verse 
might be attained without much difficulty. The 
light and sprightly manner of Suckling in his 
ballads and smaller poems was much admired, 
In Marvell true poetry might be found; nor 
mustsome of Withers’s earlier notes be forgotten, 
though lost too soon by him. They were full of 
the simplest melody, the sweetest music. It was 
the gentle voice of his captivity, wild pastoral 
songs that beguiled his imprisened hours, and 
then were heard no more. Dryden had evidently 
looked with somewhat of admiration or affec- 
tion to the poetry of Davenant, and notwith- 
standing the ridicule of the wits, and with the 
confession of much that is absurd, and more 
that is tedious, Gondibert is the work of a man 
of powerful intellect and fine genius; it is full 
of fanciful images, ingenious reflections, and 
majestic sentiments: Hobbes has praised its 
vigour and beauty of expression. Davenant in- 
deed, in all his poetry, throws out gleams of 
loftier and brighter creations, pathetic touches, 
sweet pensive meditations, imaginative and 
visionary fancies, and lines that run along the 
keen edge of curious thoughts, such as com- 
manded the attention of Dryden beyond any 
other poet of the age, and such as long after 
Pope was not too proud to transplant into the 
most impassioned, and the most imaginative of 
all his productions. This early style of Dryden, 
or Davenant, is chiefly faulty, because the au- 
thors have not the courage, or inclination to 
reject an ingenious allusion, however remote, or 
a brilliant thought, however superfluous. Hence 
the surface of their poetry glitters with similes, 
is crowded with learned analogies, and sur- 
rounded with unnecessary illustrations ; what- 
ever is subtle, laboured, and unusual, is forced 
into the subject. The interest of the story is 
encumbered with imagery, and the progress of 
the narrative impeded by reflection. Davenant 
himself confesses, that ‘ Poetical excellence con- 
sists in the laborious and lucky resultances of 
thought, having towards its excellence as well a 
happiness as care, and not only the luck and 
labour, but also the dexterity of thought, round- 
ing the world like a sun with unimaginable mo- 
tion, and bringing swiftly home to the memory 
universal surveys.’ ” 
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His marriage, which was far from a happy 
one, brought Dryden high connexions, with- 
out making him any real friends ; his wife, 
the daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, was 
more than suspected of irregularities in her 
youth; and though she brought no farther 
dishonour upon the poet, her inequality of 
temper was such as to embitier many of his 
days :— 

“The alliance between a dependent poct and 
the daughter of an earl was too unequal, to hold 
out much reasonable prospect of happiness, after 
the first bloom of affection and desire had passed 
away. The lady was violent and capricious in 
temper, and weak in understanding, she brought 
but little fortune to compensate for her deficien- 
cies in the qualities expected in awife. Dislike 
was aggravated by poverty. She did not share 
in the general admiration of her husband's ge- 
nius, nor lighten the toils by which it was sup- 
ported. She seems to have possessed neither 
sweetness of disposition, generosity of mind, nor 
attraction of person. A man of genius, of all 
others, can hope for happiness only when united 
toa woman of sense. What can be expected 
from narrowness of understanding, prejudice of 
views, and sullenness of temper, but conflicts, 
alienation, and misery? Dryden never lost an 
opportunity of venting such bitter sarcasms 
against the matrimonial state, as too plainly bore 
evidence to his domestic misery. Indeed he 
never wanted a subject for satire, when mar- 
riage was to be derided, or the clergy ridiculed.” 

Of Dryden's dramatic powers, the biogra- 
pher speaks freely and accurately ; Johnson 
certainly underated them, and perhaps Scott 
errs the other way; we cordially concur in 
the following remarks—we think the parallel 
very well drawn—he is speaking of Don Se- 
bastian, the play which contains that fine, 
almost unequalled, scene between Sebastian 
and Dorax :— 

“ Johnson says of this play, that some senti- 
ments leave a strong impression, and others are 
of excellence universally admired. This, his 
last biographer considers to be but meagre com- 
mendation when applied to the chef-d’@uvre of 
Dryden's dramatic works, in which he had cen- 
tred in the effort the powers of his mighty ge- 
nius, and the fruits of his long theatrical expe- 
rience ; accordingly, Shakspeare laid aside, it 
would be difficult, he says, to point out a play 
containing more animating incident, impassioned 
language, and _ beautiful description. Perhaps 
the truth lies between these two opinions. Al- 
though in Dryden we must praise a happy dis- 
position of accidents, and a considerable variety 
of characters ; though there is much that is mas- 
terly in the conception and execution of his sub- 


jects, yet our praise cannot be bestowed without | 


some qualification. The incestuous connexion 
between Sebastian and Almeyda is a great ble- 





| 





creations. In the very best of Dryden’s plays, 
there is something of an artificial medium which 
the poet has interposed between use and nature ; 
we see her features in a glass darkly. Itisa 
style formed after the rules of criticism, from 
arbitrary opinions and narrow views: its illus- 
trations are tedious, its events improbable, its 
catastrophes ridiculous. It is wanting in real 
force, and rapidity of thought and language ; it 
gives no emphatic imitation of real individual 
character, no strong representation of powerful 
feeling; the perfume is drawn through a limbec 
before it reaches us. In Shakspeare, it comes 
with all the woodland fragrance on its wing, fresh 
blowing from the violet banks, and breathing the 
vernal odours. Dryden’s composition is like the 
artificial grotto raised amid level plains, spark- 
ling with imported minerals, and glittering with 
reflected and unnatural lights. The old drama 
resembles rather the cavern, hewn from the 
marble rock by nature’s hand, whose lofty por- 
tals, winding labyrinths, and gigantic chambers, 
fill the mind with wonder and delight. The one 
opens into decorated gardens, trellised bowers, 
and smooth and shaven lawns; the other lies 
amid nature’s richest and wildest scenes, the 
glacier, and the granite hills above, — wild 
flowers, and viny glens and sunlit lakes below.” 

We thank Mr. Pickering for these Aldine 
Poets of his: the volumes are as beautiful, 
and the letter-press as elegant and accurate 
as ever: he has made a large stride in his 
biographies; the others were well and care- 
fully written, but this one is excellent: we 


did not, it is true, much want a new Life of 


Dryden; that is to say, we did not think that 
a new one would interest us; but we have 
been undeceived. 


The Western Garland: a Collection of Original 
Melodies, composed by Musical Professors 
of the West of Scotland; the Words by the 
Author of ‘ TheChamelion.’ Willis, London ; 
Mackellar & Robertson, Glasgow. 


Arrer we had examined this very pretty book, 
we sat balancing the matter for some time, whe- 
ther it ought to come under the head of Music 
or Poetry. Now, the title-page shows a certain 
leaning towards the former, and is supported, 
besides, with the names of men not unknown 
in the realms of melody; such as Webster, 
Clarke, Macfarlane, Hindmarsh, and Turnbull : 
the department of verse, on the other hand, is 
sustained by one solitary name, that of Thomas 
Atkinson—a name already blown abroad in prose, 
poetry, and politics. We read, and we chaunted 
an air or two—at last the muse of verse tri- 
umphed ; and we shall introduce it to our readers 
as a poetical work. 
all; and the following, if not one of the sweetest, 


is one of the shortest. 


mish to the plot; and the expressions of both 


parties, when their guilt is discovered, are such 
as we must consider with abhorrence. Some 
previous sentiments of Almeyda are too volup- 
tuous to be approved; the manners of the Ma- 
hometans are grossly violated, and the comic 
scenes are too broad. After all, and with all its 
merits, this declamatory kind of drama, the 
school of the French theatre, with its elevated 


sentiment, its long-drawn similes, and its ma- | 


Jestic and melodious verse, must not be com- 
pared to the pliancy, the fire, the vivacity, the 
truth, the flashes of comic genius, the de} th of 
tragic passion, the genuine representations of 


life, the boldness, the variety, of our old drama- | 


tists, embodying in their noble dramas the pas- 
sions and follies and virtues of men, shaking us 
with terror, or melting us with tears, and mak- 
Ing us forget all their anomalies, and even some 
absurdities, in the surpassing splendour of their 


\ 


My life is all one dream of thee— 
Sweetest one and dearest: 

Sleeping, waking, still to me 
Ever, ever nearest! 

But to see thee, sleep I'd never; 

But to dream I'd slumber ever. 


‘There ’s not a thought that flows along 
The channels of my soul, 

Or steals in silence or in song, 
But on to thee will roll: 

The fount streams forth without a hue — 
The sky ’tis makes the waters blue! 


The song, ‘For one fond hour with thee,’ is 
in a better mood: we shall make room for a 
verse or so. 


I'm here, my love, though late the hour— 
Though weary long the way: 

I'm at the window of thy bower, 
Come down, ‘tis almost day! 

I've crossed the moor, I’ve swam the ford, 
Though raging like the sea ; 

And all to meet with thee, adored — 
For one fond hour with thee ! 





O! fleetly sped my gallant gray, 
Like wild bird o’er the hill : 
Full well it knew the loveward way, 
And guessed its master’s will! 
With swifter pace my wishings flew, 
My heart leaped yet more free : 
It well the priceless value knew, 
Of one fond hour with thee. 

Between the melodies themselves, it might 
be invidious to institute comparisons; but 
certainly the ‘ Minstrel’s Roundelay,’ by Mac- 
farlane, and Turnbull’s Duet, are favourites 
with us. 





On the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black 
and Coloured. By William Savage, author of 
‘Practical Hints on Decorative Printing.’ 
8vo. London: Longman & Co. 

Tuts work is professedly published for the use 

of those engaged in the printing business. It 

is pleasant to see a lover who has grown 
grey in unwearied devotion, still manifest all 
the ardour of his youthful passion. Mr. Savage 

is well known to his brethren of the art, by a 

former work, and by the ingenious method he 

invented of printing imitations of drawings, by 

a series of impressions from wood engravings. 

The result of his labours, we fear, has been only 

to show what could be done—for he met with 

little encouragement. It is, however, probable 
that his invention led the way to the ingenious 
mode of working from compound plates, now so 
successfully practised by Mr. Whiting. Little 
has hitherto been made public, as to the me- 


| thod of making printing ink of a fine quality. 


Moxon, in 1677, explained the Dutch method 
in his work on the art of printing. Le Breton, 
who furnished an article on printing to the ‘ En- 
cyclopédie,’ followed: these are the only early 
writers on the subject, for the succeeding trea- 
tises merely repeat what they suggested; but 
neither would be safe to follow in the present 
day. The most celebrated printers used to 
make their own fine ink, and kept the process 
a secret. Mr. Savage’s long experience and 
known talent will be sufficient guarantee that 
the recipes he now offers are extremely valu- 
able; and we can confidently say that his work 
is well worth even the high price charged (two 


| guineas), to any printer desirous of making 





the finest ink, black or coloured. It will be 
invaluable to persons abroad, or those who re- 
side at a distance from London, as they may, 
through his instruction, enter into competition 
with the ornamental printers of the metropolis. 





Waveney Novets.—Vot. XXXIX. 
Woodstock. Edinburgh: Cadell; London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 
Ix the preface is a full account of the Good Devil 





li to TS | of Woodstock, copied with kind and liberal 
There are eight songs in | 


acknowledgment from Mr. Hone'’s ‘ Every-day 
Book,’ and some satirical papers on the same 
subject, from rare works preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum. ‘The notes are few and not of 
general interest. ‘The illustrations are a beau- 
tiful picture by Boxall, which we have hereto- 
fore commended, and a clever vignette by 
Landseer. 


The Graphic and Historical Illustrator. Edited 
by W. Brayley, Esq., F.S.A., &c. London: 
Gilbert. 

Tus is one of the cheap publications deserving 

a separate notice. It contains sixteen quarto 


| pages, illustrated as occasion may require with 


good wood-cuts, and is sold for threepence. 
Whether there bea sufficient number of persons 
who delight in “hoar antiquity,” to support a 
work of this exclusive character, we somewhat 
doubt; but Mr. Brayley is better informed on 
this subject than we pretend to be; and we have 
only to wish him that success which his labours 
certainly deserve. 
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Historical and Topographical Guide to the Isle of 
Wight, containing every Information necessary 
to the Antiquarian, Botanist, Geologist, Histo- 
rian, and Tourist ; witha Biographical Account 
of Eminent Natives, &c. By W. C. F. G. She- 
ridan. London: Mitchell. 

WE have been amused by this little Manuel de 
Voyage. It gives us an accurate, a full, and 
withal an entertaining account of the attractions 
which draw visitors from every portion of the 
United Empire, to view the picturesque scenery 
in which the Isle of Wight is so well known to 
abound. Every object worth notice is pointed 
out; reference has been made to the best au- 
thorities; and, in a useful point of view, the 
various interests of this beautiful island have 
been alluded to in a spirit of justice and impar- 
tiality, which does credit to the writer. 





Lives of Eminent Missionaries. 

Esq. London: Fisher & Co. 
Tuts volume is now published, and is one which 
we can safely recommend for the sober reading 
of English families. To the valuable biographies, 
from which we heretofore quoted, may be added 
several others, and an account of much interest 
of the Moravian Missions. 


By John Carne, 





Initia Latina. Pars Prima, et Pars Secunda. 
For the Use of the School at Lewisham. 
London: B. Fellowes. 

Tue simplification of Knowledge always merits 

praise, and we, therefore, gladly bestow our 

meed of applause on these little works, which 
contain in a few pages as much elementary in- 
struction in the Latin language as is within 
the level of a school-boy’s capacity. How great 

a boon is thus conferred on junior students, 

those will well appreciate who remember what 

sorrows the old Latin grammars brought in 
their youthful days. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





A PASSING GLANCE, 
Sue sat within a summer room, 
And seemed retired from human sight ; 
And o’er her face of healthful bloom 
Passed smiles like morning light. 


And when her settling features sought 
The usual pensive grace they wore, 

There lived in them as happy thought 
As in the smiles before. 


*«’Tis thine,” I cried, “the bliss to know, 
One happy, unpolluted breast— 

Thy breast as pure as mountain snow 
On which the sunbeams rest.” 


And I did bless her as I went, 
That in me she did strongly stir, 

With air and features eloquent, 
Some thoughts of some like her. 


Such youthful Shakspeare’s bride might be, 
And Milton's mother, calmly fair, 

The infant poet on her knee, 
Of amplest fame the unconscious heir. 


Such Lady Russell, ere she stood 
Before the dread, determined few, 
Who thirsted for the only blood 
To which her heart’s affection grew. 


All graces of the form and face 
That nature can to woman give— 
All inward and exterior grace 
Did in my spirit live. 
Of Mary did I think, who gave 
The Great, the Just, to mortal birth— 
To Christ, who came the lost to save, 
And walked in glory through the earth. 








Of woman’s love, and woman’s tears— 

The anxious, watchful, tender, true; 
The spirit unsubdued by years, 

The love that death can scarce subdue. 
With tenderest tears my eyes were wet, 

As through my heart that current ran ; 
And for a space did I forget 

The strength and dignity of man. 

Ricuarp Howitt. 





MEMOIR OF SHELLEY. 

[Continued from p. 489.] 
Suetier was at Bath in November 1817, 
when an event occurred which was destined 


to darken the remainder of his existence ; or, ' 


in his own words, written about this period, 
when for him 
Black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world. 

This event, upon which I could wish to throw 
a veil, was the death of his wife under the 
most distressing circumstances. Her fate was 
a dreadful misfortune, to him who survived, 
and her who perished. It is impossible to 
acquit Shelley of all blame in this calamity. 
From the knowledge of her character, and 
her unfitness for self-government, he should 
have kept an eye over her conduct. But if 
he was blameable, her relations were still 
more so; and, having confided her to their 
care, he might consider, with many others 
similarly circumstanced, that his respon- 
sibility was at an end. That he did not do 
so, his compunction, which brought on a 
temporary derangement, proves; and yet 
was it not most barbarous in a reviewer to 
gangrene the weunds which his sensitive 
spirit kept ever open? How pathetically does 
he, in a dirge not unworthy of Shakspeare, 
addressed to whom I know not, give vent to 
his agonized heart :— 

That time is dead for ever, child— 

Drowned, frozen, dead for ever ; 

We look on the past, 

And stare aghast, 
Atthe spectres, wailing, pale and ghast, 
Of hopes that thou and I beguiled 

To death on Life’s dark river. 

“ Até does not die childless,” says the Greek 
dramatist. A scarcely less misfortune, con- 
sequent on this catastrophe, was the barbarous 
decree of the Court of Chancery, unhappily 
since made a precedent, by which he was 
deprived of his children, had them torn from 
him and consigned to strangers. 

The grounds upon which this act of op- 
pression and cruelty, only worthy of the most 
uncivilized nations, was founded,— 

Trial 
I think they call it, — 

was decided against him upon the evidence, 
if such it can be called, of a printed copy 
of ‘Queen Mab,’ which, in his preface to 
* Alastor,’ he disclaimed any intention of 
publishing. It is said that he was called 
upon, by the court, to recant the opinions 
contained in that work. Shelley was the last 
man in existence to recant any opinion 
from fear: and a fiat worse than death was 
the consequence—sundering all the dearest 
ties of humanity. 

Byron told me, that (well knowing Shelley 
could not exist without sympathy) it was by 
his persuasion that Shelley married again. 
None who have the happiness of knowing 
Mrs. Shelley can wonder at that step. But 
in 1812, a year and a half after fis first 
matriage, that he continued to think with 





Plato on the subject of wedlock is clear, 
from a letter addressed to Sir James Law- 
rence, who had sent him his ‘ History of the 
Nairs.’ Shelley says, ‘I abhor seduction 
as much as I adore love; and if I have 
conformed to the usages of the world on the 
score f matrimony, it is that disgrace always 
attaches to the weaker sex.’”’ An irresistible 
argument.+ 

His short residence at Marlow has been 
already described. There he led a quiet, 
retired, domestic life, and has left behind 
him a character for benevolence and charity, 
that still endears him to its inhabitants. ~ 

He became about this time acquainted 
with Keats ; and Shelley told me that it was 
a friendly rivalry between them, which gave 
rise to ‘ Endymion’ and the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ 
—two poems scarcely to be named in the 
same sentence. Shelley was too classical— 
had too much good taste—to have fallen into 
the sickly aftectation—the obsolctas scribendi 


formas of that perverse and limited school.t 


The ‘ Revolt of Islam’ must be looked upon 
as the greatest effort of any individual mind, 
(whatever may be its defects,) in one at the 
same period of life. I do not forget Milton, 
or Chatterton, or Pope, when I say this, 
It occupied him only six months. The 
dedicating lines lose nothing in comparison 
+ Has a woman obeyed the impulse of unerring na- 
ture, society declares war against her—pityless and 
unerring war. She must be the tame slave; she must 
make no reprisals; theirs is the right of persecution, 
hers the duty of endurance. She lives a life of in. 
famy. The loud and bitter laugh of scorn scares her 
from all return. She diesof long aud lingering disease ; 
yet she is in fault. She is the criminal—she the fro- 
ward, the untameable child;—and_ society, forsooth, 
the pure and virtuous matron, who casts her as an abor- 
tion from her undefiled bosom.— Shelley. 

t Nothing is more ridiculous, than a running com- 
mentary, wherein an editor apologizes for, or dis- 
sents from, the opinions of a writer in his own paper. 
Occasions, however, may arise to excuse, if not to 
justify, such disclaimer; and for self-satisfaction we 
enter our protest on this occasion. We go as far as 
Captain Medwin in admiration of Shelley ; but as far 
as Shelley—* infallible,” says the Captain, “ in his 
judgment of the works of others’’—in admiration of 
Keats. Shelley was a worshipper of Truth— Keats of 
Beauty; Shelley had the greater power—Keats the 
finer imagination: both were single-hearted, sincere, 
admirable men. When we look into the world,—nay, 
not to judge others, when we look into our own hearts, 
and see how certainly manhood shakes hands with 
worldliness, we should despair, if such men did not oc- 
casionally appear among us. Shelley and Keats were 
equal enthusiasts—had the same hopes of the moral im- 

rovement of society—of the certain influence oi know- 
edge—and of the ultimate triumph of truth;—and 
Shelley, who lived longest, carried all the generous 
feelings of youth into manhood ; age enlarged, not nar- 
rowed his sympathies; and learning bowed down his 
humanity to feel its brotherhood with the humblest of 
his fellow-creatures. If not judged by creeds and con- 
ventional opinions, Shelley must be considered as a 
moral teacher both by precept and example : he scat- 
tered the seed of truth, so it appeared to him, every 
where, and upon all occasions,— confident that, how- 
ever disregarded, however long it might lie buried, it 
would not perish, but spring up hereafter in the sun- 
shine of welcome, and its golden fruitage be garnered 
by grateful men. Keats had naturally much less of 
this political philosophy ; but ke had neither less reso- 
lution, less hope of, or less good-will towards man. 
Lord Byron’s opinion, that he was killed by the re- 
viewers, is wholly ridiculous; though his epitaph, and 
the angry feelings of his friends, might seem to counte- 
nance it. Keats died of hereditary consumption, and 
was fast sinking before either Blackwood or the Quar- 
terly poured out their malignant venom. Even then 
it came but asa mildew upon his generous nature, injur- 
ing the leaves and blossoms, but leaving untouched the 
heart within, the courage to dare and to suffer. Keats 
(we speak of him in bealth and vigour,) had a resolution, 
not only physical but moral, greater than any man we 
ever knew; it was unshakable by everything but his 
affections. We are not inclined to stretch this note 
into an essay, and shall not therefore touch on the 
* Endymion’ further than to say, that Captain Medwin 
cannot produce anything in the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ su- 
perior to the Hymn to Pan; nor in the English Jan- 
guage anything written by any poet at the same age 
with which it may not stand in honourable comparison. 
—Ed. Athen. 
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with Byron’s to Ianthe ; and the structure 
of his Spenser stanzas, in harmony and the 
varied flow of the versification, may serve as 
a model for all succeeding writers in that 
metre. 

Early in the spring of 1818, various reasons 
induced Shelley again to quit England, with 
scarcely a hope or wish to revisit it. ‘The 
breach between himself and his relatives had 
been made irreparable. He was become 
fatherless—he was highly unpopular from 
the publicity given to the trial—from the 
attacks of the reviewing churchmen on his 
works ; and his health was gradually becom- 
ing worse. ‘The vegetable system which he 
followed, as to diet, did not agree with his con- 
stitution, and he was finally obliged to abandon 
it, That he was a Pythagorean from prin- 
ciple, is proved by the very luminous syn- 
opsis of all the arguments in its favour, 
contained in a note appended to ‘ Queen 
Mab.’ He was of opinion, and I agree with 
him and the disciples of that school, that 
abstinence from animal food subtilizes and 
clears the intellectual faculties. For all the 
sensualities of the table Shelley had an in- 
effable contempt, and, like Newton, used 
sometimes to inquire if he had dined—a 
natural question from a Berkleyist. 

But to follow him in his travels—a more 
interesting topic. He passed rapidly through 
France and Switzerland, and, crossing the 
Mont Cenis into Italy, paid a visit to Lord 
Byron at Venice, where he made a consider- 
able stay. 

Under the names of Julian and Maddalo, 
written at Rome some months afterwards, 
Shelley paints himself and Byron in that 
city. 








The sketch is highly valuable. He | 


says of Byron, at this time, “ He is cheer | 


ful, frank, and witty: his more serious 
conversation a sort of intoxication; men 
are held by it as a_ spell’ :—of him- 
self, that he “was attached to that philo- 
sophical sect that assert the power of man 
over his own mind, and the immense im- 
provements of which, by the extinction of 
certain moral superstitions, human society 
may be made susceptible.” I shall enter 
more at large hereafter on Shelley's particular 
theories, though they are somewhat subtle 
and difficult of analysis. 

Venice was a place peculiarly adapted to 
the studious life Shelley loved to lead. 

The town is silent—one may write 

Or read in gondolas by day or night, 

Unseen, uninterrupted. Books are there— 

Pictures, and casts from all the statues fair, 

That are twin-born with poetry; and all 

We seek in towns; with little to recall 

Regrets for the green country. 

In the autumn we find Shelley at Naples. 
Fortune did not seem tired of persecuting 
him, for he became the innocent 
in a tragedy here, more extraordinary than 
any to be found in the pages of romance. 
The story, as he related it to myself and 


Byron, would furnish perfect materials for | 


a novel in three volumes, and cannot be 
condensed into a few marvel- 
lous as the scenes of that drama _ were. 
Events occur daily, and have happened to 
myself, far more incredible than any whicl 
the most disordered fancy can conjure up, 
casting “‘a shade of falsehood” on the re- 
cords of what are called -reality. Certain 
it is, that Shelley, as may be judged 
from his ‘ Lines written in Despondency,’ 


sentences, 


| tended, “ that 


actor | 


| 


must have been most miserable at Naples. 
No one could have poured forth those affect- 
ing stanzas, but with a mind, as he says in 
the ‘Cenci,’ hovering on the devouring edge 
of darkness. His departure from Naples was, 
he said, precipitated by this event; and he 
passed the ensuing winter at Rome. There 
is something inspiring in the very atmo- 
sphere of Rome. Is it fanciful, that being 
encircled by images of beauty—that in con- 
templating works of beauty such as Rome 
and the Vatican only can boast—that by 
gazing on the scattered lingbs of that mighty 
colossus, whose shadow eclipsed the world,— 
we should catch a portion of the sublime— 
become a portion of that around us? 

Certain it is, shat artists produce at Rome, 
what they are incapable of conceiving else- 
where, and at which themselves, are most 
sincerely astonished. No wonder, then, that 
Shelley should have here surpassed himself in 
giving birth to two of his greatest works, so dif- 
ferent in themselves, the ‘Cenci’ and the ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound.’ He drenched his spirit 
to intoxication in the deep blue sky of Rome. 
His favourite haunts were the ruined Baths 
of Caracalla, or the labyrinths of the Coliseum, 
where he laid the first scene of a tale which 
promised to rival, if not surpass ‘ Corinne.’ 
Like Byron in ‘ Childe Harold,’ or Madame 
De Staél, he meant to have idealized himself 
in the principal character. This exquisite 
fragment he allowed me to copy; and during 
the twelve months I passed at Rome, I read 
it as many times, sitting,.as he says, on some 
isol capital of a fallen column in the 
it, and each time with an increased de- 
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human form in all its symmetry in their 
Gymnasia. Their sculptors were not mere 
mechanicians: they were citizens and soldiers 
animated with the love of their country. We 
must rival them in their virtue before we can 
come up to them in their compositions.” The 
hard, harsh, affected style of the French school 
and Canova, he could never endure; and used 
to contrast what are considered the master- 
pieces of the latter with those of the age of 
Pericles, where the outline of form and fea- 
tures is, as in one of Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
paintings, so soft as to be scarcely traceable 
by the eye. He considered the Perseus, 
which Forsyth so ridiculously overpraised, a 
bad imitation of the Apollo; and said, after 
seeing the great conccited figurante of the 
Pitti, ‘go and visit the modest little creature 
of the Tribune.” 

Shelley used to say that he did not under- 
stand painting,—not meaning that he was 
insensible to the beauty of the pictures—(of 
the incomparable Raphael, tor instance, 
whom I have often thought Shelley much 
resembled, not only in face, but genius, though 


| it was differently directed, )—but that he did 


| 


not know the style of diflerent masters—the 
peculis of different ] This he 
thought only to be acquired by long expe- 
rience and observation, a retentive memory 
of minutize, the faculty of comparison: 
whereas sculpture requires no previous study ; 


oe ) 
nities schools. 








and of which the Roman peasant is perhaps | 


as good a judge as the best academician or 
anatomist. 

From Rome, in 1819, Shelley returned to 
Florence. The view from the Boboli Gardens 
he thus describes: “You see below, Florence, 
a smokeless city, with its domes and spires 
occupying the vale, and beyond, to the right, 
the Apennines, whose base extends even to 
the walls; and whose summits are inter- 
sected by ashen-coloured clouds. The green 
vallies of these mountains, which gently un- 
fold themselves upon the plains, and the 
intervening hills, covered with vineyards and 
olive plantations, are occupied by the villas, 
which are, as it were, another city—a Babylon 
of palaces and gardens. ‘In the midst of the 
picture rolls the Arno, now full with the 
winter rains, through woods, and bounded 
by aérial snowy summits of the Apennines. 
On the right, a magnificent buttress of lofty 
craggy hills overgrown with wilderness, juts 
out in many shapes over a lovely valley, and 
approaches the walls of the city. 

*Cascini and other villages occupy the 
pinnacles and abutments of these hills, over 
which is seen, at intervals, the ethereal moun- 
tain line, hoary with snow, and intersected 
by clouds. The valley below is covered with 
cypress groves, whose obeliskine forms of 
intense green pierce the grey shadow of the 
wintry hill that overhangs them. The cy- 
presses, too, of the garden, form a magnifi- 
cent foreground of accumulated verdure : 
pyramids of dark green and shining cones, 
rising out of a mass, between which are cut, 
like caverns, recesses conducting into walks.” 

Shelley, while at Florence, passed much 
of his time in the Gallery, where, after his 
severe mental labours, his imagination re- 
posed and luxuriated amid the divine crea- 
tions of the Grecks. The Niobe, the Venus 
iadyomine, the group of Bacchus and 
velus, were the objects of his inexhaus- 
‘and insatiable admiration. On these I 
have heard him expatiate with all the elo- 
quence of poctic enthusiasm. He had made 
ample notes on the wonders of art in this 
Gallery, from which, on my leaving Pisa, he 
allowed me to make extracts, far surpassing in 
eloquence anything Winkelman has left on 
this subject. 

In this city, also, he saw one of those re- 
publics that “opposed for some time a sys- 
tematic and effectual resistance to all the 
surrounding tyranny of Popedom and des- 
potism. The Lombard League defeated the 
armies of the despot in the field, and until 
Florence was betrayed into the hands of 
those polished tyrants, the Medici, “ freedom 
had one citadel where it could find refuge 
from a world that was its foe.” 

To this cause he attributed the undisputed 
superiority of Italy, in literature and the arts, 
above all its cotemporaries—the union, and 
energy, and beauty, which distinguish from 
all other poets the writings of Dante—that 
restlessness of fervid power, which surpassed 
itself in painting and sculpture, and from 
which Raphael and Michael Angelo drew 
their inspiration. 

Here Shelley would probably have taken 
up a permanent residence, but that the winds 
that sweep from the Apennines were too keen 
for his nerves. After passing some months 
at Leghorn and the Baths of Lucca, he 
finally fixed himself at Pisa, where, in the 
tenderness of affection and sympathy of her 
who partook of his genius, and could appre- 
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ciate his transcendent talents, he sought for 
that repose in domestic retirement, which 
the persecutions of fortune, and a life 
chequered by few rays of sunshine, had as 
yet denied him. 

[70 be continued next week.) 





THE MOB SONGS. 


In these uneasy times, common men use 
strong language, and indulge in many wild 
speculations concerning natural rights and 
wholesome rule. Our nobles have expressed 
their notions concerning their own immuni- 
ties ; cur commons have done the same; nor 
have the middle and well-educated classes 
been silent—in truth, their most sweet voices 
have been heard rather loudly of late, and 
they seem to think that they are the alpha 
and omega of the land. But the voice of 
that vast multitude, who, in the scale of pub- 
lic respectability, sink below ten pounds, has 
either not been heard or not listened to: no 
one has spoken for them, petitioned for them, 
fought for them, nor sung for them. With 
a sense of this injurious neglect upon him, a 
bard of the mob—some nine-pounds-nineteen- 
shillings- and -eleven -pence- three- farthings 
rogue has penned the following rude lines. 
He calls them chaunts, in which the feelings 
of humble men are set forth with more plain- 
ness than elegance. We differ from the 
rhymester a little in these matters: we wish 
the chivalrous feelings of our nobles were 
blended with the more work-cay world sen- 
timents of our humbler classes, and that both 
would unite in raising our peasantry and 
mechanics from the low and sad estate into 
which they have fallen :— 


The Poor Man's Song. 
CHAUNT FIRST. 

I'll sing a song, and such a song 
As men will weep to hear— 

A sorrowing song, of right and wrong, 
So brethren lend an ear. 

God said to man, ‘‘ ‘This pleasant land 
I make it wholly thine.” 

T Jook and say on this sad day,) 
There ’s not one furrow mine. 

God said to man, “ Increase, enjoy, 
Build, till, and sow your seed ;” 

But through the land the Lord gave me, 
My children beg their bread. 

The north belongs unto the crown, 
The south to the divine ; 

And east and west Wealth holds her hands, 
And says the rest is mine. 

God said to man, “ All winged fowl, 
The finned fish of the flood, 

The heathcock on his desert hills, 
The wild deer of the wood— 

«Take them and live.” The strong man came, 
As came the fiend of yore 

To Paradise,—put forth his hand, 
And they are mine no more. 

I saw the rulers of the land, 
In chariots bright with gold, 

Roll on—I gazed, my babesand I, 
In hunger and in cold. 

I saw a prelate, sleek and proud, 
Drawn by four chargers, pass : 

How much he seemed like Jesus meek, 
When he rode on an ass! 

A trinket of a lord swept by 
With all his rich array, 

And waved me off, my babes and I, 
As things of coarser clay. 

There followed clese a hideous throng 
Of pert and pensioned things— 

Muck-worms, for whom our sweat and blood 
Must furnish gilded wings. 


T will not tell you what I thought, 
Nor for my burning looks 

Find words; but they were bittcrer far 
Than aught that’s writ in books. 

I'll set my right foot to a stone, 
And ’gainst a rock my back— 

Stretch thus my arm, and sternly say, 
Give me my birthright back. 





The following chaunt is ina similar strain ; 
there is the same intrepidity of expression, 
and the same plain unvarnished language :— 


The Poor Man's Song. 
CHAUNT SECOND. 
1 heard a rich man vaunting thus: 
*« In Britain’s glorious land, 
How blest the poor, for they can rise 
To glory and command! 
«“ The church throws wide her doors, and sits 
With honours on her sleeve ; 
Adjusts her mitre, takes her tithe, 
Nor asks a monarch’s leave. 
«The army opes its plumed ranks 
To every stirring spirit ; 
The law keeps room on every bench, 
For learning and for merit.” 
Words, splendid words, and hollow all— 
I’ve proved and found them vain ; 
List, titled men! to ragged Truth, 
She sings a sterner strain. 
O freedom isa blessed thing, 
And born in Britain’s isle! 
Men say—I never heard her voice, 
And never saw her smile. 
I have a bold and dauntless boy, 
And he will tothe war; 
But who in Britain leads or rules, 
Born under Labour’s star ? 
Heroic worth and virtue grave 
Can nor be bought nor sold ; 
But all heroic are and brave, 
Who have enough of gold. 
lhave another son, and he 
Delights in holy things; 
Hix eloquence mounts like the dove 
With sunshine on its wings. 
Whoso is poor and has no friend, 
Is thrust aside, to see 
Base wealth raise up its mitred head, 
Where genius wont to be. 
Ten thousand pound is sense and worth— 
An hundred thousand odd 
Is virtue —count but thrice as much, 
And man is more than God. 
John Russell says, Give man ten pounds, 
And he is fit to rule ; 
One farthing less, adds wise Lord John, 
And man’s both knave and fool. 
Proud men our birthright reap—the husks 
They yield us as a boon ; 
And call it charity to feed 
Men with a parish spoon. 
My cottage hearth no fire has, 
And there no crickets cry ; 
Hot toil has lost its hope—but shall 
I cast me down and die ? 
Did God give me these vigorous limbs, 
And pour through vein and nerve 
Desire of freedom like a flood, 
That 1 might moan and starve ? 
With hands prepared for a hard task, 
And with a resolute brow, 
I'll step among those lofty ones, 
And show what man can do. 


We cannot help thinking that truth min- 
gles with these rude and bitter strains; we 
are, however, no politicians, and ovr object 
in laying them before our readers, is for the 
purpose of showing that our peasants and 
mechanics still cherish a sort of rustic min- 
strelsy, in which they express, besides their 
domestic feelings, a sense of their condition 
in life. 








DEMOCRACY AND MANNERS. 

AnoutT a year ago, I was at a concert given 
by The Wonder, at a town in France. Most 
of the audience were French, though the 
place abounded with English, and, of those 
who came under my observation, none were of 
the higher classes—if, indeed, such an order 
as “the higher classes’ can be said yet to 
exist among our neighbours. Bons bourgeois 
had arrived from adjacent towns to witness 
the supernatural feats of the Mephistopheles 
of the fiddle—by the way, an inappropriate 
cognomen—he appears too harassed and hag- 
ridden, for the witty, satirical, gay, enliven- 
ing, “laughing devil” of Goethe: his ap- 
pearance, I admit, is unearthly, still, it is an 








earthly unearthliness, one in which diabolism 
is rather an acquired than an inherent virtue; 
the man looks, in fact, like one in league 
with the devil, rather than like the devil 
himelf. Mais brisons la. One of the things 
I want to say is, that I was struck with the 
propriety and decorum of our audience— 
worthy members of our national guards, 
their wives, daughters, fathers, mothers, and 


| friends ; and national, nay, (I admit it ano- 
| hymously, and on paper, though I never 


have, and never will do so by word of mouth), 
prejudiced as I am, against the land of the 
Gaul, I could not help making a comparison 
between French and English of the same 
grade, in a public place, which did not re- 
dound, (and I was angry with myself for 
the admission,) much to the credit of my 
dear countrymen and countrywomen. J 
called to mind a concert in London, where 
I had been as much entertained by the want 
of common quietness in a portion of my fel- 
low audience, as I had been interested by the 
excellence of the performance. It was a 


| morning concert, and I went early with 


my party, to secure good places; conse- 
quently I had leisure and opportunity to 
make my observation on those around me. 
I select one little group, the nearest at 
hand. Two soi-disant young ladies, with a 
chaperone, whom in due time I found to be 
their aunt, occupied seats just before us, and 
they had the gift of their own tongues, if not 
of apostle Irving’s. In very audible terms, 
they harangued each other upon the plea- 


| sure they anticipated from what was coming 





on; and obliged those in their neighbour- 
hood with criticisms on piano-forte music, 
and music in general, which was meant to 
prove their habitual attendance on “ lots of 
concerts; but which, however, went on to 
indicate, in spite of them, that they had not 
gained much by that mode of spending their 
money. Occasionally, their discourse was 
interrupted with wondering if “ Ma” was 
come. ‘ Perhaps she can’t see us—Ameliar, 
you had better get upon the bench, and look 
—do—there’sa dear’’—and Ameliar mounted 
up accordingly, much to my annoyance, 
which I signified as gallantly as I could; 
but which was taken no notice of. “La! I 
don’t see her nowhere !—how stoopid of Ma! 
—take care, Mariar, if you keep a pulling of 
me so, I shall fall!” 

At last, as much to my satisfaction as to 
hers, I heard her exclaim—* Ah! there's 
Ma!—I'm so glad!—’twould have been 
such a pity, after buying of the ticket! 
—Ma! here we are! comethis way!” Ma, 
not quickly recognizing, or even hearing the 
voice of her progeny, kept poking and hust- 
ling about, in search of them, disturbing 
everyone in her way ; at last, she heard Ma- 
riar’s tones, calling ‘“‘ Ma! Ma!” in a stage- 
whisper, and turning her head in its direction, 
she saw Ameliar perched on the bench, beck- 
oning to her, and oif set Ma toward us, full 
trot, treading on dozens of gouty gentlemen, 
and of dandies, and young ladies who wore 
tight shoes. Being of that rotundity of pro- 
portion, which she would herself designate 
“stout,” she was followed to her goal by 
smothered execrations, and audible “ dear 
me's!’ and her only consolation could have 
been, that her arrival in one end of the room, 
was hailed with as much satisfaction by her 
children, as was her departure from the other 
end, by scores of victims to the progress of 
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her fat heel. And now the whole family 
talked in a breath; and Ma, in answer to 
many inquiries concerning her long absence, 
explained, that just as she was about to leave 
home, such a crowd came into the shop, that 
she was obliged to stay to “ help serve them ;” 
and, after ail, her share of them, purchased 


{ 
| 
| 


| what I have been saying. 


“nothink at all—how particlar provoking!” | 


and then Miss Ameliar reminded Ma, that 
she ought not to say “ shop, shop,” for ever, 
when “ establishment,” was now the word; 
and, turning to her sister, she regretted that 
they had prevailed on Ma to follow the Paris 
custom, of attending in the establishment 
herself; “cause, when other ladies don't do 
the like, people don’t know how to treat 
ladies.” 

The very inharmonious preparations for 
harmony began ; and, for awhile, they stopped 
speaking, but soon resumed. Miss Mariar 
did, as Ma let us know, “ play most beauti- 
ful on the pianor ;” it was especially for her 
pleasure and improvement, that the tickets 
had been purchased, that morning; and, 
“Now, my dear,” said Ma,” “ directly Mr. 
C. comes, you get up on the bench, and mind 


his fingers, ‘cause ’tis all along of his fingers, | 


he plays so partielar beautiful” — the lady 
alluded to the well-known position of the 
hand on the instrument, for which the per- 
former was so much admired. Miss Mariar 
hesitated — “* Why, my dear, what should 


make you more ashamed than Ameliar?” | 


—*Oh, cause, Ma——there’s a hole in my 
stocking.” 


With such conversation I was entertained, | 


even after the concert began; and not only 
on the part of my friends before me, but on 
that of others behind, and at either side of 


me. The performance ended; and on my | 


way out, I overheard the following scrap of 
dialogue, between another lady and another 
gentleman— 

“So, this is a concert, my dear?” 

“Yes, my dear, don’t you like it?” 

“Why, J'd like it well enough, only I 
couldn’t make no toon out of it.” 

“ Toon out of a concert! Why, bless my 
heart,”’ and he gave a little chuckling laugh, 
“a concert never has no toon! that’s the 
meaning of a concert ; every one plays out 
of his own head, and doesn’t mind nothing 
what the others are a doing of.”’ 

Now, what és the reason that French peo- 
ple, of the same class as those I have been 
speaking of, are not vulgar and ridiculous at 
a concert, or other public places? Nay, 
more; what is the reason that the gradation, 
between the different classes in France are 
so softened down, as to be, at a superficial 
view, almost imperceptible? Are the French, 
after all, “ a century behind us in everything” 
—as I have heard Englishmen so often say 
on their way home after a flying visit to Paris? 
Are differences always inferiorities, accord- 
ing to the same travelled and observant men ? 
When next we import their corps de ballet, 
their curls, their bonnets, or their silks, we 
might as well, at all events, order over, at 
the same time, a little of their generally-dit- 
fused bienséance—yes, and a little of their 
equally well-diffused knowledge and taste in 
those arts and sciences which adorn, soften, 
and add to the happiness of mere existence 
—in dancing, in pleasing address, and bodily 
motion, in civil phraseology and civil looks, 
in poetry, painting, music—for, after all the 
pretensions and chatter of Miss Mariar at 








my English concert, her pendants at Paga- 
nini’s concert in France knew more of the 
thing, at the same time that they behaved 
themselves incomparably better. 

Democratic institutions in France are not 
revolting to you, for reasons deducible from 
You can endure, 
if not enjoy, association with the people, 
no matter how aristocratic you are. 
you draw back from it in England. And 
may not the unwillingness of our aristocracy 
to fraternize with their own people, in some 


But | 


cases, at least, be as much owing to a dread | 


of contact with vulgarity, as from a spirit of 
injustice or ill-will? “Tis true, good foreign 
manners are more easily caught up than En- 
glish high-breeding, which consists a good 
deal in negatives—rather prohibiting what 
you should not be, than prescribing what you 
should be—whereas, the politeness of the 
French gentleman is more pronounced, and 
his manner more distinctly coloured. Be that 
as it may, I implore our highly-respectable, 


but oftentimes disagreeable people to try to | 


imitate, as closely as they can, the upper 
classes, upon whose heels they are now tread- 
ing so closely. Attention to my request 
would do good to all parties in case demo- 
cracy should predominate among us more 
than it does at present. I am neither dandy 
boroughmonger, nor unwashed man; there- 


fore I may be listened to. Let others improve | 


the political condition of my countrymen; all 
I would aim at is to mind their manners, in 
order to fit them for such a change; and, in 
that good cause, I cry out as vehemently as 
ever did the most soiled mob from the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine—4 bas la vulgarité! L’ig- 
norance @lalanterne ! et que la politesse soit 
mis dUordre du jour! 





LIVING ARTISTS.—No. 


GEORGE JONES, R.A. 


XV. 


Joxrs is a painter of varied powers— 
poctic history, real history, scenes of humble 
life, and landscape. 
known to the world by his pictures of ‘ Vit- 
toria,’ ‘ Borodino,’ and ‘ Waterloo,’ which 


were of such merit as attracted the notice of 


his late Majesty—no mean judge in art ;— 
while his Coronation scene, for Lord Liver- 
pool, made him a favourite with those cour- 
tiers who love to be seen in birth-day dresses, 
and who say, in the spirit of the lady in the 
satire of Pope, 

One would not look quite horrid when one’s dead. 
In these martial pictures there were consider- 
able powers displayed. Painters have hitherto 
grouped warriors in action with more regard 
to the picturesque in art, than the scientific 
in war ; and, with some exceptions, the most 
of our battle scenes are but splendid riots, 
with a favourite hero or two, sword in hand, 
working wonders in the foreground. This 
kind of magniticent hurly-burly may pass 
muster with those who never saw armies in 
action. Jones has not only been a spectator 
of war, but an actor in its scenes: he saw— 
for he could not but see—that science ruled 
the whole, and that victory was achieved 


He first made himself 


more by mathematical combination than by | 


personal prowess. This principle has formed 
the groundwork of his historic paintings: it 
is visible in that of ‘ Vittoria’ and ‘ Waterloo,’ 
and more so in that of the ‘ Borodino,’ where 
the whole Russian army appears to the spec- 
tator, and Napoleon in person is directing 


that attack on the key of their position which 
gave him the victory. This we remark as 
something new in painting ; and to it he 
has added much that made earlier works of 
that class attractive. Amid all the regularity 
and accuracy of combination, to which we 
referred, there is enough of actual strife, and 
commotion, and slaughter, to satisfy all those 
who insist on visible bloodshed and havoc ; 
and such life and reality as make us imagine 
the real action.is passing before our face. 
Jones has lately surprised us with works 
of a very different character, of a higher 
kind——pictures, in short, of feeling and ima- 


gination. For these he is indebted to the 
inspiration of Scripture; but it requires 


something of a kindred mind to grapple with 
the high imaginings of the Apostles or Pro- 
phets of old; and we may be allowed to re- 
mark, that few painters, save those of the 
Catholic faith, have at all equalled the great 
argument which they attempted to illustrate. 
The Church of Rome was with them the 
chief patroness of art: through painting she 
revealed her miracles and her mysteries to 
the world, and by it endeavoured to reconcile 
the nations to her saints and her legends. 
With a daring only equalled by the poets of 
old, the artists of Italy invaded the sanctities 
of heaven: they presumed to limn the pre- 
sence of God—to personify immortal spirits 
—and they can scarcely be said to have 
failed: the forms which they created are all 
but divine. In the characters of saints, in 
embodying legends, or in forming a magni- 
ficent image from some fine passage in Serip- 
ture, they were without rivals, and probably 
will ever remain so. It is high praise to say, 
that the scripture pieces of Jones, in con- 
ception at least, remind us of some of those 
noble works: his ‘ Mordecai’ and the * Three 
Children,’ are works of a high order and 
great promise; and other sketches which 
we have scen are of equal merit: we men- 
tion this with sincere pleasure, for the Eng- 
lish school by no means abounds in artists 
with genius of a poetic kind; nor is the na- 
tion quick in encouraging their speculations. 
We may add Jones to the well-known names 
of Hilton, Howard, Wilkie, and others, who 
have achieved fame in historic compositions, 

There are many, however, whe prefer his 
more homely scenes to cither his scripture, 
history, or battle pictures; and it cannot be 
denied that they are touched with great 
spirit and truth. To him, a ruined town, a 
‘*howlet-haunted bigging,” an old edifice 
tottering to its fall, are matters of deep in- 
terest; he tenants them at will with stroll- 
ing gipsies, wandering mendicants, or a 
busy peasantry; and his human nature is 
not the least attractive part of the picture. 
A country town on amarket day, seems a 
favourite topic for his pencil: the ancient 
city of Chester, certainly one of the most 
picturesque in the island, has supplied him 
with materials for some of his fairest pictures; 
nor has he passed through St. Albans with- 
out an eye to its peculiar beauties. In truth, 
an antique house, which no one without 
wings like a bat or an owl, would think of 
living in, is like the bowers of Paradise to a 
sainter; he loves its clouterly and dilapidated 
looks ; he rejoices in its ruin; and the ivy and 
the long grass streaming from its crevices, 
are better for him than lighted casements 
and displayed banners. 

His colouring is harmonious and glowing; 
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his drawing of a scene is not equal to his 
conception of it—a fault too common in our 
island school; but his sense of character, and 
feeling for whatever is noble and poetic, are 
strong ; he is rising gradually in reputation ; 
step by step he is ascending the hill of fame; 
—nor will his manners, which are elegant 
and conciliating, at all retard him on his way. 


STEAM COACHES. 
[Concluded from last week.) 

Tue second projector, whose scheme claims 
our attention, is Mr. Hancock, of Stratford, in 
Essex. 

Mr. Hancock’s boiler is formed of a number 
of parallel flat plates, at the distance of about 
an inch asunder, bound together by bars passing 
through them at right angles. Between every 
alternate pair of plates the water is contained, 
while the spaces between the intermediate plates 
receive the flame from the fire, and in fact form 
the flues of the furnace. Thus, a number of 
these plates of water are exposed on both sides 
to the action of the fire, and by being, as it were, 
toasted, are raised to the required temperature. 
The plates of metal being very thin, the heat 
passes through them with great facility, and the 
necessary strength is given to them by stays 
placed at intervals in the flues. ‘The fire is 
blown by a bellows or fanner, which must be 
worked by the engine. 

The advantage of this boiler consists in the 
great rapidity with which the water can be raised 
to the requisite temperature, owing to the great 
extent of surface, in proportion to the quantity 
of water which is exposed to the action of the 
fire, and to the thinness of the metal plates in- 
terposed between the fire and water. Its defects 
are many and obvious. No form can be less con- 
ducive than that of flat plates subject to a pres- 
sure at right angles to their surface. Besides 
this, a considerable portion of the surface of 
each plate, exposed to the action of the fire, 
contains steam and not water. This 
sions rapid wear by the burning of the metal; 
and though the inventor may endeavour to 
equalize this wear, still the evil is ouly modified, 
not removed or diminished. 

The method of blowing the fire by a fanner 
or bellows worked by the engine is a capital de- 
fect, since it must rob the engine of more than 
half its power. We venture to predict, that, 
sooner or later, this defect, if not removed, must 
utterly destroy the efliciency of tus machine. 


occa- 


A joint stock company has, we believe, been 
formed with a small capital in 25/. shares, for 
working steam-carriages under Mr. Hancock’s 
patent, on the New Road between Paddington 
and the Bank, and on other roads in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the metropolis. Carriages or- 
dered by this company, are in process of con- 
structiou. 

The last projector, whose undertaking we 
shall at present netice, is Dr. Church, of Bir- 
mingham. ‘This veutleman has been for several 
years engaged in experiments, with a view to 
bring to perfection a form of steam-engine, 
which he has invented for propelling 
on turnpike roads. He considers that he has 
at length attained suilicient success to warrant 
the enterprise on a large scale, and a company 
has been formed with a capital of about 150,000/, 
to work carriages under his patent, on the roads 
between London, Birmingham, and Liverpool. 





carriages 








application is about to be made to Parliament | 
An application is abe e made to Parliament | ourselves, that we shall keep a steady eye on the 


by this company, for an act of incorporation. 

Although we are in possession of all the de- 
tails of Dr. Church’s steam-engine, we regret 
that the state of his patent is such, that we can- 
not with propriety do more than explain the 
machine in a very general way. 





Let the reader imagine a circular grate to 
support the fuel, surrounded by a number of 
metal tubes in a perpendicular position, with 
small spaces between them, and carried upwards 
to the height of three or four feet above the 
grate. At the top they are curved, and turn 
downwards in asiphon form. Each of these 
tubes isincluded in another tubea little larger, so 
as to include between them a small space. This 
smail space contains the water, which is exposed 
to the action of the fire. The inner siphon 
tube forms the flue, through which the heated 
air is carried by the draught; while the exterior 
surface of the outer tube is exposed to the ra- 
diant heat of the fire. It will thus be perceived, 
that the fire is surrounded on every side by a 
number of these cylindrical shells of water, the 
interior of which forms the flues. 

The draft is produced by a bellows of fanner 
worked by the engine. This method of produc- 
ing the draft, is subject to the same objections 
as were urged in reference to the engine of Mr. 
Hancock. Dr. Church states, that the power 
necessary to work this fanner, amounts to buta 
very small fraction of the whele power of the 
engine. We apprehend, however, that experi- 
ence will amply demonstrate the superior ad- 
vantage of using the waste steam to produce the 
draft. 

We have confined our attention at present 
to these three projects for establishing steam- 
carriages on common roads, because they are 
the only ones, of which we are aware, which are 
in a state to present a probability of coming 
soon before the public in a practical form. We 
have thought it the more desirable on the present 
occasion, to call the attention of our readers to 
this subject, because we know that great igno- 
rance prevails upon it; and that even persons, 
who are otherwise well informed, feel, or affect 
to feel, utter incredulity in its practicability. 
There is a certain inertia in the public mind, in 
the reception of novel and startling propositions, 
so that it requires a certain force of impulsion, 
2s it were, to prevent the understanding, even 
after rational grounds of conviction have been 
presented to it, from relapsing into a slothful 
disbelief. Such disbelief most frequently arises 
from laziness to examine, or inability to appre- 
ciate the evidence which should lead the mind 
to a right judement. But it sometimes also 
arises from a general repugnancy to all change. 
Such a disposition of mind, in fact, as prompted 
a public functionary, that happened to fail within 
our acquaintance, to declare, in reference to 
some general measures of public reform, that he 
thought it useless 4o discuss the grounds on which 
they were proposed > for that he held that all change 
—even achange for the better—was bad. The 
most active and mischievous, if not the most 
numerous opponents to this great improvement 
in internal traftic and communication, are, how- 
ever, those who fancy that their individual! inter- 
ests may be injured by it. Happily, the tide of 
improvement is too strong, and the influence of 
public opinion too irresistible, for such opposition 
lone to be effectual. That it is not, however, 
to be altogether disregarded as a cause of vex- 
ations obstructions and delay, is proved by the 
fact of Parliament itself being entrapped into 
the passing of a number of bills, which in the 
verysame session a committee of their own body 





declared were highly injurious to the public 


| 
| 


interests, and were founded in ignorance and 
misinformation. The public press is the agent 
which can effect the most legitimate and most 
effectual control in such matters ; and we pledge 


proceedings of those who, from sordid and in- 
terested motives, may be disposed by unfair 


means to retard the progress of this incipient | 


improvement in locomotion. 
; 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF GUTENBERG, 
AND OF THE EARLIEST STAGE OF THE ART op 
PRINTING. 

Tue year of Gutenberg’s birth, which has been 
alleged by Rotteck to have been in 1397, and 
by others, without more warrantable grounds, 
to have occurred in 1398, can only be fixed, 
with any degree of certainty, at the close of the 
thirteenth century. It is now ascertained be. 
yond a doubt, that he was born in the house 
called the ‘Hof zum Genssfleisch,’ or ‘zum 
Gutenberg’ in Mayence; but nothing more is 
known of his earlier years than that he left 
that city in company with his parents and bro- 
ther Friele for Eltvil in the Rheingau, in 1420; 
how long he remained there is uncertain. We 
next find him mentioned in an old record as 
being settled at Strasburgh, where he was ac- 
counted one of its inhabitants of ‘ noble extrac- 
tion,’ and employing himself on all sorts of 
works connected with the arts, Here he formed 
aconnexion with Andrew Dritzehn, under whose 
roof, and with the most rigid secrecy, his new 
process was carried on and brought to the state 
in which it existed in the year 1439. From the 
documents connected with the subsequent law. 
suit between them, we are led to a knowledge 
of the instruments, which he used for laying 
down his type with moveable letters ; hence it 
appears, that Gutenberg was indisputably the 
inventor, and Strasburgh the cradle of the art 
of typography, though the latter produced no 
fruits ; whilst Mayence is entitled to the honour 
both of the discovery, and of its completion. After 
having sacrificed the whole of his property, Gu- 
tenberg left Strasburgh in 1445, and, leaving his 
wife behind him, returned to Mayence, under 
the expectation of being assisted by his wealthy 
relatives. In respect to Gutenberg’s proceed- 
ings between this period and the year 1450, 
every thing is involved in obscurity; though 
the Haarlem writers endeavour to clear it up 
by affirming that he went immediately from 
Strasburgh to join their fellow countryman 
Lawrence Koster, or Kiister Lorenz; a fiction, 
which is positively contradicted by the well- 
known record of St. Gallus’ Day in Mayence, 
anno 1448. There can be no doubt, that Gu- 
tenberg employed this interval on mechanical 
improvements for giving a greater degree of 
practical perfection to his invention, as well as 
in attempts on a small scale, &c., until he suc- 
ceeded in meeting with John Fust, a rich and 
active partner, by whose aid he was enabled to 
bring his invention fairly before the public. 
Although the articles of their copartnership 
have not descended to the present times, there 
is much to be derived from the records of the 
lawsuit, in which he was engaged with Fust in 
the year 1455, and from which a variety of in- 
teresting and important information is to be 

gleaned. 

Amongst the first attempts of the Gutenberg 
and Fust press with moveable wood letters may 
be classed the Abecedaries, Horaria, Confes- 
sionals, and Donate, of twenty-seven, thirty-five, 
and forty-two lines. The use of metallic cha- 
racters appears to have been introduced some 
time during the last six months of 1452; and 
the (first production, which resulted from this 
improvement, is generally admitted to have 
been the Latin Bible, without date, in columns 





of forty-two lines, of 1454 and 1455, i.e. begun 
in the former and completed in the latter year, 
or 1456, in two folio volumes. Peter Schoffer, 
who married Fust’s daughter in 1453 or 1454, 
must have been engaged during a series of years 
in effecting the valuable improvements, which 
he made in the types and moulds, the metal of 
which they consisted, the form of the initial 
letters, and the permanency of the ink. Guten- 
| burg was not discouraged, though he lost his 

suit with Fust; but, with the help of a new 
| loan from Dr. C. Hamery, set up his presses, 
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and slowly advanced in his labours, because he 
had now to work single-handed. Eighteen 
months after the separation, namely, or the 
14th of August 1457, Fust and Schoiler pub- 
lished their Psalteriun, the first work printed 
on parchment—a masterpiece in typography, 
which has not been surpassed up to the present 
day. Two years afterwards, a second edition of 
this Psaltery and Durandi’s Rationale, and in 
1460, the Clementines, made their appearance, 
During this interval, therefore, there were two 
establishments for printing in Mayence. Nor 
was there any lack of industry on Gutenberg’s 
part ; in 1460 he brought out his ‘ John de Ja- 
nua Catholicon,’ which was printed on parch- 
ment and paper, and with a degrce of success, 
which excited the envy of Fust and Schdffer, 
and instigated them to enrich their complete 
edition of the Latin Bible, which was likewise 
printed on parchment and paper, with all the 
splendours of typography. Shortly after, a vio- 
lent quarrel, which broke out between two of 
the archbishops in Mayence, occasioned the 
emigration of the inventor, and the consequent 
diffusion of the art of printing in other coun- 
tries; and we find Schweynheym and Pannartz 
setting up a printing-house in Rome, and pub- 
lishing a Lactantius on the 29th October 1465. 
After Fust’s decease, the Bechtermiintzes of 
Eltvil, who continued to carry on Gutenberg’s 
establishment, afforded its illustrious founder 
the delight of witnessing in 1466 and 1467 the 
appearance of the ‘ Vocabularium Ex quo.’ The 
period or manner of Gutenberg’s death is still 
involved in obscurity, though this much is cer- 
tain, that he was living on the 4th of November 
1467, and must have died on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary 1468, or a short time previously, without 
issue.—[ Abridged from Scliaad’s History of the 
Invention of the art of Printing, &c., with above 
500 inedited documents, &c. Mayence, 1830— 


1831.] 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Literatures, notwithstanding all our | 
hopes, seems about to resolve itself into daily, | 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly periodicals ; | 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews con- 
tain few announcements of new : 
the innumerable Magazines are equally 
barren; and though this may be but for a 
summer month or so, we cannot but feel that 
literature is not what it has been. For the 
present this is not unpleasing to ourselves, | 
nor will it prove, we hope, otherwise to our | 
readers, since it enables us to bring forward 
some original papers, which we imagine will 
be found equally or more interesting than | 
dissections and quotations from romances | 
without poetic feeling, and novels without | 
originality of character.—The taste of the | 
public seems to be on the increase for em- | 
bellished works; our table is covered with | 
monthly issues of all manner of publications | 
—from those which contain picturesque 
views of all the mole-hi!ls and pig-troughs in 
the parish, to those which deal in mountains, 
capes, and cathedrals. ‘The prospectus of | 
one with some promise in it, is now before us; 
this is, “ Major's Cabinct Gallery of Pictures, 
selected from the collections of art, public 
and private, which adorn Great Britain: to 
be engraved on steel by eminent artists, and 
published at a price so moderate as to place 
the best works of the greatest masters within 
the reach of all classes.”” The proposed price | 
is half-a-crown for three large engravings, | 
accompanied by some fifteen or sixteen pages 
of critical descriptions and dissertations, &c. 
by Allan Cunningham; should the work 
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correspond with its promise, it cannot fail to 
be acceptable to the public. 

The plans and arrangements of the New 
Academy are now finally settled; the health 
of the fortunate architect has been toasted in 
full conclave by his academic brethren, and 
the government has voted some 15,000/. as 
the probable expeuse of the current year, for 
commencing the undertaking. We hope 
that proper accommodation has been pro- 
vided in the National Gallery part for 
draughtsmen and engravers who may desire 
to copy the paintings; for to be seen is not 
the whole—these fine works should be useful. 
We have seen two names—strange to us— 
mentioned as those of the keepers of these 
splendid pictures: we thought we had known 
almost all who have either taste or talent in 
the fine arts; we certainly know all who 
have any claim to merit from their produc- 
tions, ~ 

It is of little use to conceal any longer the 
state of affairs at the Opera House. The 
management is still in the hands of Mr. M. 
Mason, but the assignees have undertaken 
to be responsible for all payments for the last 
three weeks and to the close of the season. 
The last payment of the band was made 
through their agent, who informed the par- 
ties, that what was due previous to the 25th 
of June must be obtained from Mr. M. Mason. 
It was also stated, that, the German Opera per- 
formances being a private speculation of Mr. 
Mason’s, the assignees had nothing to do with 
cither the receipts or disbursements: and thus 
the poor Germans, who have brought the most 
money to the Treasury, are likely to be the 
greatest sufferers ! ‘This is lamentable indeed! 

ellegrini and Haitzinger have, it is said, left 
MJ 1 

















f their engagement; and a large sun is due 
to Devrient. 
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FINE ARTS 

Illustrations of the Bible. 
Parts IIL. and lV. 

Mr. Martin seems fully sensible of the impor- 
tant task he has undertaken. ‘ No attentive 
reader of the Bible,” he says, “ will fail to observe 
that it abounds in subjects singularly fitted for 
graphic illustration. ‘The grandeur and impor- 
tance of the events described—the awful and 
mysterious character of so many of the incidents 
—the romantic scenery of the countries in which 
they occurred—the picturesque costume ef the 
inhabitants—and the extent and majesty of their 
public buildings—form altogether a mass of ma- 
terials particularly calculated for pictorial cis- 
play.” The genius of the artist for subjects of 
a solemn, a lofty, and a mysterious or terrible 
nature, has been well proved; and there are fow 
men with any pretensions to taste or feeling, 
who are insensible to the singular merits of his 
productions. The illustrations of the Bible at 
present before us, are four in number, and the 
subjects are, 1, ‘‘The Mourning of Adam and 
Eve over the body of Abel;’ 2, ‘The Flood ;’ 
3,* The Sign of the Rainbow,’ and 4, ‘ The De- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrha.’ They are 
all works of originality and talent. ‘The Sign 
of the Rainbow’ is sublime; but there is both 
sublimity and magnificence in ‘The Destruction 
of the Cities of the Plain’: the perpendicular down- 
pouring of the fiery liquid; the terrible glare of 
the cities flaming up to heaven; the despair of 
the wife of Lot, who stands on the rock looking 
back “on these bad cities;” and the flight of 


By John Martin. 
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the patriarch and his daughters, form altogether | 


a picture of the grandest kind, and which can- 
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not but continue in the memory of all who look 
on it. A publication with such illustrations, 
cannot fail to be prosperous. 


The Captive Slave. Painted by Hancock. En- 
graved by Beckwith. 

‘The Captive Slave’ is a large dog, with a stern 
mouth, gloomy eyes, and a heavy chain, looking 
entreatingly up to heaven, or, in imagination 
perhaps, to Richard Martin, of Galway, to whom 
the print is inscribed. It is a powerful drawing, 
very cleverly engraved. We remember to have 
noticed, with high commendation, ‘The Lame 
leading the Blind,’ by these same artists; they 
are every way worthy of each other. The com- 
parative facility with which a painter covers a 
few inches or a few feet of canvas has enabled 
Mr. Hancock to reap an early harvest of honest 
fame, butan engraver proceeds more laboriously. 
No young man has, in our time, come before 
the public, giving higher promise than Mr. 
Beckwith, and he seems determined to satisfy 
the best expectations of those who have equal 
pride and pleasure in having been among the 
first to notice him with the warmest and sin- 
cerest commendation. We regret that, in the 
hurry of overwhelming engagements, this clever 
print escaped our observation even for a few 
days. 


Sir James Mackintosh. From an original Sketch 
by Slater. 

We have seen the original in the house of Sir 

Harry Inglis, Bart., along with the heads of 

Southey and others: this is a good copy, and the 

likeness is not little. 


The Right Honourable Lady Grey, of Groby. The 
52nd of the ‘Series of Female Nobility.’ 
Tuts lady has a sweet and an intellectual look : 
her dress is rich and plain, and her hair hangs 
down in graceful and natural ringlets: we have 
seldom seen one so fair with so little affectation. 


A Series of Views in India, comprising Sketches of 
Scenery, Antiquities, and Native Character. 
By Captain John Luard, 16th Lancers. Part I. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

Tue fine pictures of Daniell have introduced 
us to India, with its scenery and people, and 
have also taught us to be a little fastidious in 
our taste, and somewhat coy and ill to please. 
Yet, whatever throws light upen that remote 
and but little known land, cannot be otherwise 
than welcome; and it is in this spirit that we 
look at the work before it is cheap; the 
size is such, that nothing is lost in insignificance ; 
and it has this advantage, the scenes which it 
gives are real, and sketched from nature, and 
not from imagination. 


us: 


One Hundred Examples of the Antique Rose, for 
the use of Architects, Sculptors, and Modellers. 
Selected by Carlo Antonini, and drawn on 
stone by W. Doyle. Part I. London: Doyle. 

Tuts promises to be a useful work. Of the an- 
tigue rose, as it appears in architecture and 
sculpture, there are many varieties; all beautiful, 
and all adapted to the material out of which 
they were cut. The hundred examples which 
this little work promises will be very acceptable, 
if they are as well selected and drawn as those 
in the present number. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Murray's new 

edition of the Life and Works of Lord Byron. 

. Part V. 

Tuerr are seven landscapes in this number; 
viz. ‘The Acropolis, by TURNER; ‘Santa 
Maura,’ by Sranrie.p; ‘ Piazetta,’ by Prout; 
‘Ithaca,’ by StanrieLp; ‘ Delphi,’ by Stan- 
FIELD; ‘Santa Maria della Spina, Pisa,’ by 
‘Turner; and ‘The Hellespont,’ by HAnpING. 
These illustrations are all good—well imagined, 
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drawn, and engraved; but ‘The Acropolis,’ | he is always certain to produce. Galli has alsoa | we need not detail it. If the plot is not quite — 
* Santa Maria della Spina,’ by Turner, and ‘The | part in which his buffo singing is deservedly suc- | clear to our readers from this, the name given oan 
Hellespont,’ by Harding, are ofnearly unequalled | cessful. Mad. Tamburini, by her acting, gave | to Mr. Wrench, Dick Neverpay, will explain it, onan 
beauty. The clouds, which in some of the | much interest to the character of the waiting- | We remember that Mr. Charles Kemble once the bk 
earlier engravings, seemed rough and rocky, | maid. The pleasure we derived, from the ex- | took it as an equivocal compliment, when a critic pe 
are soft and undulating in these, and on the | cellence of the singing, and of the original music, remarked, that, to see the perfection of his a hea 
whole, the work is one of great and increasing | ought, perhaps, to induce us to pass unnoticed drunken personations on the stage, one must the a 
beauty. the patchwork which we once or twice detected, | think that he had constant practice off it. If we ion 
: oe ok an . were it not that the system is too prevalent to | did not fear producing a similar effect on Mr, “08 
Landscape Mlustrations of the Prose and Poetical | yo countenanced. The very naked and noisy | Wrench, we should certainly say, that, to judge a | 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., with Portraits | 5, :trumentation of the substituted Finale of the merely by his manner of playing such characters, a 
of the Principal Female Characters. Part I. | jact act, renders its detection certain. It is a | he is the best possible putter off of a creditor, ra 
Tue beauty of these landscape illustrations, is | great reflection on the management, that, pos- | So highly, indeed, did he amuse us on Thursday 9 ver 
well known to the world; but they come with sessing the means of producing this admirable night, that we felt as much indebted to him, little 
an additional claim to our admiration; they | opera, its appearance should have been deferred | as he seemed to be to everybody else. The Stas 
present to us portraits of the chief female cha- | until the last week, when most of the subscribers | audience were of our way of thinking, and a ge- (Mr. 
racters ; J.esLie imagined ‘ Rose Bradwardine’ | have quitted town. neral burst of approbation was the answer to his ene 
for us in No. [.; in this number, PRENTIS as | ceeenemeeeenneneeneeneee — - invitation to them to “ call again to-morrow,” throu 
favoured us with ‘ Mysie Happer;’ the personifi- THEATRICALS | We hope that, either in person or by deputy, pone 
cation is clever, and, we dare say, as like as any the audience will keep the sort of promise im- paced 
pas else will fancy; yet, to our notion, it wants ENGLISH OFERA—OLENPIC THEATRE. plied by their applause, and that it will be (as ont 
something of * the tempting lip and roguish ee” A melo-drama, called ‘The Dilosk Gatherer; Macbeth says) “to-morrow, and to-morrow, preg 
of the Maid of the Mill. or, the Eagle’s Nest,’ is the last novelty at this and to-morrow Haine ol = ont he, thoug 
Pictorial History of the Bible. Nos. L,I. & IIL. theatre. It was produced on Monday evening. unt hag Spanish.” MERAH, SHAE BR'Oes a wol 
S oiee, Wiouen, The story is taken from a book of tales, pub- cain to: nota 
: : ‘ ‘ lished some time since under the title of ‘Three reall; 
1 wo respectable quarto engravings, with accom- | Courses and a Dessert.’ We should have great | SADLER’S WELLS. capta 
panying letter-press, for one shilling. pleasure in stating, that this piece is effectively Ir is some years since we visited this place of grey 
Views on the Rhine, from Cologne to Mayence. By transferred to the stage, and that it is likely to amusement: to pass an evening at which, was prom 
William Gray Decenshiie. Ses S & Of. Ben- prove attractive, if we could do sowith truth—but ; once the height of our youthful ambition—at sings 
ens, Chetan. itis not permitted us on those terms. We do not | least, of our juvenile notions of enjoyment. Re- great 
. . a think the one, and much doubt the other. To | membering the intensity of feeling with which the ¢ 
Six good engravings, from good drawings, for assert either, therefore, would be to betray our | we used to approach the building, and how sure in Jo 
one shilling—art Senay denrend na hewn te piees | trust without benefiting either author or ma- | we were to have our fondest anticipations rea- cal, a 
and preserve anything like heauty or oviginality. nager. Norah Cavanagh, (Miss Kelly,) has | lized when we got within it, we would have laid of thi 
Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury. No. WI. been a protégée of Sir Brian O' Bez, and his anti- | an egg, or some other trifling wager, that, owing extre 
Ci ion, Mae ain. quated maiden sister (Mrs. C. Jones), but has | to the change which time has wrought in us, much 
i sci ee Rls ial sain tala casi been dismissed the castle, on account of an un- | we could not again be so delighted. We should but ¢ 
A work very plain and very accurate ; —_ explained child, and resides, at the opening of | have lost. The new lessee, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, are 
unacceptable to those who love to be reminded of | 4). piece, in a cottage with her father, an old | has met the changes of time and taste with a ae 
Salisbury. ae fisherman, (Mr. IF. Matthews). Norah’s child, | corresponding change in the quality of her enter- led b 
‘ Hodnet Church’ and ‘ Poynings Church, Sus- | being upon one occasion left alone, is carried | tainments. The comic operatic drama called tones 
sex, are engraved illustrations for the British | off by an eagle—a hue and cry is raised—and | ‘The Pet of the Petticoats,’ which is now being seni 
Magazine : the first is endeared to us all, through Fergus Purcell (Mr. Perkins), nephew to the | nightly played, is one of the most pleasing enter- comi 
the name of Heber; and the other has consider- | aforesaid Sir Brian and his sister, having avowed | tainments of its class, the representation of all g 
able pretensions to natural beauty. himself the husband of Norah, and father of the | which it has ever fallen to our lot to witness, ing. 
child, starts for the eagle’s nest, in order to re- | We watched it from first to last with close at- Fitzy 
Ilustrations of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. | cover the latter, which can only be effected by | tention and unmixed satisfaction, and, whether Mad 
Part I. London: Schloss. his becoming a climbing boy. During this ope- | it be in reference to the writing, the acting, the that 
A laudable work, and tolerably got up. ration, we have to witness a clever, but most | music, the singing, or the general getting up of are \ 
_ painful portraiture by Miss Kelly, of the anxious | the piece, we can most conscientiously assert remé 
‘ Racing,’ and ‘ Wild Deer’ are embellishments | mother’s agonies—and we are expected to jump | that there is scarcely a fault for the most fasti- arrai 
for the Sporting Magazine ; the firstis by Cooper, | suddenly into a high state of excitement, without | dious critic to put his inky finger on. Unqua- ler's 
who is uncqualled in his horses in motion, and | having been previously worked up to it. Miss | lified praise is so seldom deserved, that we whic 
the second is drawn and etched by Lieut.-Col. | Kelly's talents enabled her to beat us at this— | almost feel called upon to confirm our opinion our 
Batty. for she succeeded and we did not. However, by stating, that it was fully coincided in by some alon 
a es — the child is recovered unhurt, and the young | excellent judges who were of our party. The the 1 
MUSIC people are forgiven. Mr. Benson Hill did his | piece is taken from a French one, called ‘ Vert- taim 
: | best as an Irish schoolmaster, and so did Mr. | vert,’ but it has the rare merit of presenting nots 
KING'S THEATRE, | Collier as his ragged pupil; but the fun is heavy, | none of the rough features of a translation. It _— 
On Saturday was given Paer’s ‘ Agnese,’ | and they could not carry it far. Mr. Perkins | should rather be described as a clever adapta- 
which, says a musical historian, is the last opera | played his part carefully and well, but his dress | tion. ‘The story is simple, but affords capital 
of the pure Italian school, as combining expres- | stands over for explanation. It was quite be- | opportunities for fun, and none of them have i R 
sive melody with musical seience, and from the | yond us. The story is admirably told in the | been lost upon Mr. Buckstone; it also atfords a 
time of its appearance may be dated the “ de- | hook, but it is not applicable to stage purposes. | opportunities for grossness, from which he has ra 
cline and fall” of the Italian opera. The drama is | We cannot stand eagles in leading strings. The | had the good taste to abstain. Paul (Mrs. Fitz ture 
founded on Mrs. Opie's story of ‘The Father and | piece was well received by the many, and but | william) is a youngster who has been brought up he 
Daughter.’ ‘lamburini most powerfully, nay, slightly opposed at its conclusion, by the few. at a convent, under the superintendence of the se 
painfully, delineates the “ Padre pazzo”; indeed, The new piece of Thursday, was completely | Superior, who is his Aunt. There are several ws 
so well, as to make us forget Ambrogetti, whom | and deservedly successful. Its weight, or rather | young ladies there as boarders, and Paul has high 
we once saw in the same character. The pathos | lightness, rests upon Mr. Wrench, and this will | become the “Pet of the Petticoats.” In the in- ys 
of his cantabile drew tears from the audience; | go a long way towards accounting for it. What- | nocence of his heart he displays much amusing eer 
and, in our estimation, raised him tenfold as a | ever rests upon Mr. Wrench, he neither rests impatience at the caresses which they lavish on _ 
dramatic singer and a musician of pure taste. himself nor lets his audience, until the drop (we | him. ‘To the great regret of all but himself, he B 
Grisi, in the part of Aguese, also merits praise | speak scenically) give them “ curtained sleep ;” | is sent for, to see his mother; and the adventures that 
beyond her former claim; yet we can never ad- | his first coming on the stage always reminds us | he meets with makes him, in one day, a little ma 
mire her thick guttural voice, which, above F on | of the first lines of the song :— | manof the world. He falls into the society ofa with 
the fourth space, is intolerably harsh and offen- | Come bustle, neighbour Prig, | party of officers—overhears their conversation— to b 
sive. Donzelli has never appeared in an opera | Buckle on your Sunday wig. | Jearns how to make love @ /a militaire, and re- the ; 
with music better adapted to his splendid voice: | The author of ‘ Call again to-morrow,’ we un- | solves to take the first opportunity of trying his qh 
in the figurative and sometimes flippant passages | derstand to be Don Telesforo de Trueba y | hand at it. ‘This soon occurs with an actress, follo 
of Rossini, his want of flexibility not unfre- | Cosio—(what is an author without a name?). | who has been his companion in the diligence. of t! 
quently marred the effect, which in the more | This gentleman is literally a Spaniard, literarily | Two of the officers are secretly married to two thes 
rober end sentimental phrases of Paer’s melodies, | an Englishman. The title is the plot, and so | of the boarders at Paul’s convent, but they are 
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both captivated by the charms of the actress, lay 
a wager as to which shall get the first appoint- 
ment with her, and severally employ Paul 
to convey their letters toher. Paul keeps back 
the letters—answers them himself—sends the 
two bold dragoons to wait at different places in 
a heavy shower of rain, and is found dining with 
the actress, and doing the honours of love and 
wine, when they return drenched and disap- 
pointed. To make them amends for the joke, he 
promises to assist them in entering the convent, 
and recovering their wives ; this is accomplished 
by means of disguises, and forms the subject of 
avery lively third act. There is an amusing 
little episode, consisting of the secret loves of 
Mons. Zephyr, dancing master to the convent 
(Mr. Buckstone), and Sister Vinaigre, the go- 
verness (Mrs. Weston). This piece is acted 
throughout, and on all hands, with a degree of 
ease, nature, and truth, which it is quite unusual 
to see, and no apology is needed for the theatre 
on the score ofits minority. We never remember 
so military-looking a set of officers on the stage, 
though it may be that it has been our lot to see 
a worse-looking set off it. Mr. Hunt's voice is 
not a favourite with us, but his acting here is 
really excellent. Mr. Ransford, as the senior 
captain of the regiment, with his grey head, 
grey moustaches, and ramrod back, forms a 
prominent figure in this military picture ; and he 
sings a clever bass song of Mr. Barnett’s with 





great spirit and correctness. Mr. Buckstone, in | 
the dancing-master, and Mr. W. H. Williams, | 
in Job, the convent gardener, were highly comi- 

cal, and “ fooled” their characters “ to the top 


of their bent.” Mrs. Fitzwilliam, in the boy, is 
extremely arch and agreeable, and sings with 
much taste. Miss Daly has but little to do, 
but does that little well. The concerted pieces 
are very nicely executed by a very nicely 
dressed party of young ladies, and are well 
led by Miss Pitt and Miss Alleyne. The sweet 
tones of this last-mentioned young lady’s voice 
are not rendered any the less agreeable by 
coming from so pretty a person, t 
all good—and not only good, but highly pleas- 
ing. It does Mr. Barnett great credit. Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam has followed the example which 
Madame Vestris has the merit of having set— 
that of seeing that her subordinate characters 
are well dressed—and for this, as well as for the 
remarkable improvement observable in the stage 
arrangements, generally, the new lessee of Sad- 
ler’s Wells deserves that extensive support 
which we hope she will meet with. We stake 
our credit, that ‘The Pet of the Petticoats’ will 
alone amply repay any one within ten miles for 
the trouble of going to sce it. The other enter- 
tainments were good of their sort, but we have 
not space to notice them at length. 





MISCELLANEA 

_ Rare Picture of the Bolognese School.—We have 
just seen, by the kindness of Signor Jeoffroy, of 
Arundel Street, Coventry Street, a very fine pic- 
ture lately received from the celebrated gallery 


: — - | 
The music is | 


of the Prince Ercolani, at Bologna, painted by | 


Alessandro Turchi, surnamed I’ Orbato, a master 
little known in England, though his works are 
highly prized in Italy. He was a friend of An- 
nibale Caracci, whose style he imitated, and 
whom he even excelled in colouring. It is well 
worthy the attention of the lovers of art. 
Balloons.—It appears by the French papers, 
that a M. de Lennox ascended on Friday last, 
in a balioon in the shape of a whale, furnished 
with some mechanical oars, with which he hoped 
to be able to direct the balloon’s course through 
the air. We have not heard the result. 
Instinct.—A Norwegian Journal relates the 
following, in proof of the extraordinary instinct 
of the rein-deer. In some parts of Lapland 
these animals are subject to a pestilential 





disease, and, when attacked, they come down to 
the coast, and, so soon as they have reached the 
beach, they plunge headlong into the sea, and 
greedily swallow a quantity of water, which in- 
duces a violent cough and vomiting, after which 
the disease rapidly leaves them. Some, how- 
ever, are of opinion, that the object of the 
animals in going into the sea, is to rid them- 
selves of the larve of the horse-fly, which in 
summer lays its eggs in their nostrils. 

The Romance of War.—A French soldier, who 
accompanied the armies of Russia, concealed a 
small treasure at the entrance of a village near 
Wilna, with a view of taking it with him on his 
return. After the defeat of Moscow he was 
made prisoner, and sent to Siberia, and only 
recovered his liberty about three years since. 
On reaching Wilna, he remembered his hidden 
treasure, and, after tracing out the spot where 
he had hid it, he went to take it away. What 
was his astonishment to find, in the place of his 
raoney, a small tin box, containing a letter ad- 
dressed to him, in which a commercial house 
was mentioned at Nancy, where he might 
receive the sum buried, with interest! ‘The 
soldier supposed this was all a hoax; he went, 
however, to the house pointed out, where 
he received his capital, with twelve years’ in- 
terest. With this sum he established a small 
business in Nancy, which enables him to live 
comfortably ; but he has never yet been able, 
though he has taken pains, to ascertain how his 
money was taken away and restored to him.— 
New York paper. 

The Slave Trade and the Negroes of the Congo. 
—Some of the most considerable markets for 
slaves in Africa, are established in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Congo, and two of the largest 
of these, Bihé to the south, and Cassango to the 
north, of that river, are described in the follow- 
ing terms by,Douville, whe has lately published 
at Paris, an account in three volumes of his re- 
cent visit to the Congo and the interior of Africa. 
—The price of a negro is from fifty to sixty-five 
shillings, or an equivalent in calico or other 
ware; such as a bad musket for a good negro, 
&c. About six thousand blacks, of whom two- 
thirds are women, are annually brought to the 
market of Bihé; and fifty or so of mulatto dea- 
lers, come and bargain for them, and, their pur- 
chase completed, carry them away in chains to 
Angola or Benguela, where these unfortunate 
beings are shipped otf. Douville is of opinion, 
that this execrable traffic did not exist previously 
to the appearance of its Christian patrons; but 
he forgets, that proofs of its antiquity exist in 
Holy Writ, as well as in the pages of Herodotus 
and on various sculptured remains, which are 
extant in the tombs of Egypt. No change has 
taken place in this traffic since those early dates, 
save in the channel through which it passes. 
Most of the superstitions peculiar to the savage 
state, are prevalent among the Congo negroes. 
The God of Thunder isan object of peculiar re- 
verence, and his supposed wrath is at times ap- 
peased by the sacrifice of human victims, whose 
flesh is divided among the crowd, and devoured 
by them. When the sorcerers or soothsayers 
have announced the necessity of allaying the 
god’s vengeance by such a holocaust, attempts 
are immediately made to ensnare some young 
man or woman froma neighbouring tribe, under 
pretence of raising them to a high station, or 
showing them peculiar marks of honour; the 
unfortunate victims fall into the snare, and are 
received with caresses and feastings; then led 
to some public spot, where the scaffold awaits 
them, and the rude multitude welcome their ap- 
pearance with shouts of joy; at the very moment 
when intoxicated with their adulations, adeath- 
blow from behind is given them ; their last sighs 
are drowned in the ferocious howlings of their 
kidnappers, and the breath has scarcely de- 
parted, before the body is torn to pieces and 





shared amongst them. The individual, who 
has succeeded in entrapping the victim, is raised 
to the honours of nobility. Douville was him- 
self more than once in imminent danger of fall- 
ing a sacrifice; on one occasion, the priests had 
kept him incarcerated for eight days, and the 
people were impatiently awaiting the hour of 
his immolation, when he melted the hearts of 
his guolers, by an offering of a handsome red 
cloak, some cotton cloth, and a few bottles of rum. 
Having secured this ransom, the priests sallied 
forth and persuaded the multitude, that the 
god would not only be exasperated if the white- 
man should be offered up to him, but that it was 
his will, that their prisoner should be set at 
liberty and suffered to depart freely in whatever 
direction he pleased. Ona subsequent occasion, 
when at Yanvo, where he discovered a gold- 
mine, the Monatu or Chief tempted him to stay 
amongst his tribe by the most extravagant of- 
fers, one of which was his niece, who had reached 
her hundred and forty-second moon, and was 
born to the happiness, as the uncle said, of be- 
coming his wife-in-chief. Douville, however, 
instead of listening to the invitation, evinced 
his anxiety to get away, and the kind Monatu, 
as a proof of the vehemence of his attachment 
to him, took an opportunity of poisoning his 
attendants, in order that he might be incapaci- 
tated from gaining the coast. Here again, the 
traveller would have been lost, had he not hap- 
pily bethought himself of the priests’ cupidity, 
and made them some rich presents, in aid of 
which came a lucky storm, which they announced 
as a manifestation of the divinity’s anger at the 
detention of the white-man. 
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of | Thermom. | Barometer. | és Winds | Weather 
‘ ° ° 





“Days 
W.aM 








26 74 52 30.04 N.W. Cloudy. 

27 67 49 | Stat. N. Ditto. 
Sat. 28 80 51 | Stat. N.E. Clear. 
Sun. 20,83 48 | 20.17 N.E. Ditto. 
Mon. 20) 82 49 | 30.20  Var.toN.E.’ Cloudy. 
Tues. 31) G7 SL | Srat. E. to N Ditto. 
Wed. 1) 71 56 ! 30.02 N.E 


Ditto. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cumalus, Cirrostratus. 
Mornings fair. Nights fair excepting Wednesday. 
Mean temperature of the week, 64°. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, th. 13 min. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

Forthcoming.—The Pilgrim of Erin. 

The Refugee in America, by Mrs. Trollope. 

Just published.— Baskets of Frazments, 12mo. 4s. 
—Scott’s Luther and the Reformation, Vol. 2, 6s.— 
Illustrations of Surrey Zoological Gardens, Prints 3s. 6d. 
Proofs 6s.—Mirabeau’s Letters from England, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s.—The Reformer, 3 vols. post Svo. 275.— 
Rogers’ Memoirs of the Rev. I. Rogers, l2mo. 5s.— 
Brett’s Astronomy, Part I. 8vo. 10s.—Savage on the 
Preparation of Printing Ink, 8vo. 2/.2s.—Rey. E. Wil 
son’s Sermons, l2mo. 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to R.'T. C.—P. R. 

Will the Subscriber who has written to us respecting 
the Sphinxes privately favour us with his name? We 
shall not otherwise feel authorized to insert the con- 
tradiction. 

Musicus—There are ftvo werks reviewed in the article 
alluded to. ‘hey ought perhaps to have been sepa- 
rated, but the clubbing them together was an after- 
thought. 

We thank our correspondent at Macclesfield for his 
honest zeal. Piracy is, it appears, intectious, and 
spreads alarmingly. ‘he Mucelesfield Courier, not 
content with robbing the Afhen@um, boldly robs our 
contributors of their honest fame, and Mr. Poole’s article 
of ‘ Secrets in all Trades,’ ears in that paper as if 
it were an original and modest offering by the I ditor 
or some of his choice spirits. — We must remind the Pro- 
prietors of The Thief that the law of copyright protects 
translated as well as origins] papers; and we will not 
permit them to take either from the Aéhencum with 
impunity. 

A letter is left for J. H. 





Erratum.—In the note to correspondents on Dr- 
Granville and Faust’s Catechism, 2nd line, for “ bitter” 
read little. YThe error would be unimportant, but 
that it gives an absurdly false impression of the nature 
of the controversy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Just published, price 12s, boards, 
THIRD EDITION of Mr. KENNEDY'S 
HISTORY of CHOLERA; with the Results of his Obser 
vations on the Character aud Treat.sent of the Disease in 
England. ‘ 
Also, price 10s. cloth, 
The Population Returns of 1831. 
Rickman, Esq. Clerk of the House of Commons 
Ee Moxon, 64, New Bond-sireet, 


By J. 











Just published, by ny illiams, No. 2 
HE MIGHTY SE Poetry by HENRY 
BRANDRETH; Music by T. WILLIAMS. 
Also, just published, by Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row; and 
fuppen, Marine Parade Library, Brighton, price ts. 
* Minstrel Melodies. By tlenry Brandreth. 
** No one who has a soul attuned to harmony con res 
* Minstrel Melodies’ without pleasure. The pre alee tion 
author are n without merit, and fre que nily soar far 
mediocrity. « whoie coilection will, we 
popular.” — rH eekly Times. 


2, Strand, price ts. 








above 
¢e doubt not, become 











Just published, int vol. small 8¥o. os. cloth, 
wANTAREM; or, Sketches of Society and 
Manners in the Interior of PORTUGAL, 

A volume illustrative of the manners aud opinions of the Lu- 
terior of Portugal cannot, at the present crisis in the atlairs of 
that country, be an unacceptable otiering to the public. 

* The Sketches here presented to the reader ¢ faim no : ighes 
merit than that of being FAITHFUL TRANSCK 
FROM WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN MADE: 
desultory manner, the state of pustarete se society disorganized 
by warfare.”’"—Jntroduction. 

Londou: Fisher, Son, and Co. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. neatly half-bound and lettered, 
Respectiully dedicated to HARE. the Princess, Ni toria, 
NONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES: or, 
CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS: tor the Use of Young 
Ladies from Nine to zoe Ive Years of Age. 
by F. GRANDINE Au, 
Taster * i. I -H., aud Professor ot the French Language 
t Westiniuster Colle 
The Author as studiously i very expression which, 
though usual in French, such as Mon Dical’ Xe, are 
not only otiensive to Euglish wotious of propriety, but are wrong 
iu themselves, 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court; 
Kensington; and may ve wad of all Bookseliers, 
By the same Author, and will be published in a few days, 
Le Petit Préecepteur. 
Ww ORKS ON PHRENOLOGY BY 
Published by Treuttel aud Co, 30, Sohio-square, 
NATOMY of the BRAT 
With Eleven Plates, 8vo. Las. 
Il. 
Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mind, 


with a Frontispiece and Fourteen Ragravings, © v0. tis. 





French 


» &e. &C. 








sirch, 





D. SPL RZHE IM. 











Ill. 
Philosophical Principles of Phrenology, 
8VO. 7s. Iv. ‘ 

Observations on Insanity, Svo. 7s. 
v. 

slementary Principles of Education, 8vo. 7s. | 
Vi. j 

Phrenology in connection with the Study of 


Physiognomy : Part t, CHARACTERS, with Thirty- pee De 
graphic Plates, royal evo. 





Vil. 
Examination of the Objections made in Great 


Britain against Phrenology. 2s. 
VIII. 
A Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man, 


l2mo. 6s. 
Such persons as wish to have a practical as well as theoretical 
knowledge of this Science, are invited to attend the gratuitous 
ectures of J. D. Horm, Ex, which are delivered every 


day, from the hours of ‘Iwo till Four, at 12, North Crescent, 
Bedford-square. 





Us- 

















COMPLETION OF ITISH UNDIA, 
Being No. VILL. of the 
EDINBURGi! CABINET LIBRARY. 


Published this day, 5s 
ISTORICAL 
Z COUNT of BRIT 
Period to the Present Tine. 
By _ Gli ML nh bsq. FAROS.R. 
F.RS.E and 4 kK. GRE Viut 
JAM sone WiNiRLAW AINSLIE, 2 
sie eae Stall of Southern fadia; Wit tL AML R HIND, Esq. 
M.RAC essor WALLACE: 3 Captain ¢ LARENCE 
DALK y tip i, “Hon, Eas t India ¢ ompat W's Service. 

The first volume contains an Secoant of the Natural Featares 
of the Country—the Kuowledve of i irr among the Ancieuts— 
the Eariy Portuguese and Ex h Vovages—the Revolutions in 
the Mogul Empire—and the quest of the Carnatic by the 
British. 


The second volume continues a Nar: 


rative of 


. Cloth boards, the 3rd solame of 


and DESCRIPTIVE AC- 


INDIA, trom the most Remote 











JAMES WILSON, Esq. 
Projessor 
S. late of the 




















the Conquests 


made by Britain dewn to the complete Usiablishiaent of ber Power 
in India. Dt includes also an account of the social State ef the 
Hindoos, their Mythology and Literature—he British Ge 


ment and Uritish Society in India—tn 





wary E 
Natural Productions of the Soii--the Justrial Pursuits an 
Manufactures of the Laliabitants—together with very tail De laiis 
respecting the Commercial butercourse with tiis Country. 





The third volume, which concludes th 
trations of Lndian Zook » Geology, Minerale. 
gy, and Hydrography; also Medica! Observe atious—an Account of 
the Hindoo Astronomy—t wd Trigonomeirical Surveys—and the 
Navigation of the Indian 

Tiustrated by a Map constructed for the work, and 26 En- 
ravings by Branston, 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkia and 
Marshall, London, 


+ embraces Elus- 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


s day is published, 5 
= E ‘DINBU RGH M AG AZINE, No. 
V., for AUGUST, 1x52. 


CONTENTS: 





, Parliamentary Candidates i Panegyricon—3, Quizzing 
m4 On the passing of the Ret rm ptt by the Author of ¢Corn 
Law Rivmes’- Vhe Family of the Cold Feet, by the Author of 
the £ O'Mara T *—, Song, by Mrs. Gore The Panishmeut 
of Death, by the Author of Anti-Draco—s, Stanzas upon Raphaei’s 
Madonna alla Segyiela—9, A Squire, a whole Squire, ap 
but a Squire— The Bank Charter—11, Stanzas written ia 
Vi indsor —12, An Linprovisa-Tory Etasion—13, Paddy 
Fooshane’s I Ficassee—l4, British Taxation and eee nditure—15, 
Lord Mahou’s War of the Succession—16, Some tate Passages tn 

il, Exq.—17, The Twe itth of August—is, Poor 

Miss Martineau’s [lust 
+ Despots’ Che 
Days of the Week— 
Piace Book—25, asthe 25, Sonnet—27, y 
Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Loudon; avd Johu Cumming, Dublin, 
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22, A Johannie—2 , The 








NOTICES ov No. IV. ror JULY. 
This is a jewel of avumber, There is astreneth and heartiness 
in iis feelings, @ sounduess in its opinions, and a grace and viva 
city iu its style, Which deserve al the praise we Fun bestow on it, 


Sun. 

We congratulate Mr. Tait on the 
ang 
” 









success of his talented and 
Kk forward with confidence to its use- 





—Gle 
mu water tinnner, tendency, mae spirit, is 
completely « pour own hea 4 Examine 

lis unprecedenicd success i as bee desis | ly owing ved the honesty 
of its principles, ¢ and the commanding taleat.with which these 
1.—Caledonian Mercury, 
t tateated monthly periodicals may be found 

tine.—Hereford Times. 
: t » tiud that 1 ail’s spirited and talented Magazine 
ri character amongst the best periodical 
our.— Monmouthshire Merlin 

The fourth nam of this spirited and already highly popular 
periodical, in extent and importance of matter, graceivia ss of 
style, and patriotic lottiness of sentiment, we are delighted to 
perceive is tally equal to auy of its predecessors.— Dublin Iree- 
man’s Journal, 

Mr. ‘Tait bas at length realized the oars 
formed of his capabilities. —Stirling Journ 

Pait’s Edinburgh M ne is tull of “oi st politics, of the 


right sert, and replete with amusing matter.— Dublin Morning 










candidat 





tations which we 





Ie gister. 
lhis Magazine contains several articles, evidently the prodec- 
tion of men of taleut, and continues to improve.—Laucaster 


a political opponent). 

Toe number for the present month is anquestionably an im- 
provement on its predecessors in vizour and vivacity, In the 
soundness of its opinions no improvement could be made.—Trure 
West Briton. 

Tais new monthly organ of liberty is falfilling i's greatest pro- 
mise, and manifesting ali the vigour of manhood in the very days 
of its infaney.—Brisiol Mercury, 

Tas t dinburs rly Magazine is settling down into a very excel- 
lent . rindical— Der yshire Courier. 

Tails Edinbur.h Magazine still rises in ourestimation; 
number before us is a proof of Pog 
bestowed on it lunouth Hera 

Puis independent periodical ¢ ol stoimprove. Taitappears 
to have almost ripeued with the violeut heat of the weather.— 





and the 
ability and sieriing worth 





e Mercury 
th in pe ilities and literature 
seboty Within 


of period 


$ this miscellany ugh 
1 very short period, une sample “din tie 
cal publications. 





ined a 
history 
It has deserved thet ce le tei tv by the 


tilent, taste, and spirit observable in every article.—Chelicuham 
Chronicle, 
Tait improves amazingly in all that constitutes excellence in a 


periodical, 


and is risiiy rapidly tu public 
7 


estimation.— Dublin 
this Magazine is, as usual, 
emiventiv clever aud original articles, which 
welcome.” —Windsor Expresses 
cipations we at first entertained, 

are fully realized. We 
of the day.— Place 

This nuwber of ‘Lait contain ers of strong interest, which 
could only have proceeded from minds of extr aan linary power, 
and the highest cultivation.— Durham Chronic 

We can promise those who look into Tait’s ie both a fund 
of amusement and the means of obtaining usetul iuformation,— 
Eveter Flying Post. 

The work goes on impr 


filled with its short, pithy, and 


render it aiWays 








on the appearance of 
rank it among the first 
urn Gazette. 












wing.—Exeter Gazelle. 

There isa degree of fearless honesty about Tait, which, Tories 
as we are, We cannot but respect. He is evide utly in earnest, 
and being a clever feliow to bout, we esteem him accordingly. 
Cunberiand Pacquet. 

Vait’s Magazine is one of tic cleverest periodicals of the day. 
—Path Herald. 

Vait’s Edinburgh Magazine is replete with articles of general 
political information, bleaded with — he of a light and. enter- 
taining charac fer Yunderland Herald 

Faiv’s Magazine for this mouthis ac apit stnumber.—Lancaster 
Herald. 

We tind that that spirited periodical, Tait’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, deprecates, &c.—Liverpool Mercury. 

This rapidly-improving periodical has added an additional at- 
traction to its number for July, a well-teld Trish story. * The 
Priest’s Horse’ will be read with great pleasure by every Lrish- 
man into whose hands Mr. Tait’s very talented Magazine may 
fall.— Dublin Comet. 

It is full of excellent articles, of the pleasing variety. A 
few such numbers, and the literary superiority of Blackwoo |, 
Like its already sunk politicaleredit, will be for ever extunguished. 

/marneck Cavonicle. 

Pai’s 

talent. 












Magazine 
- Edinburg 
Spon is hardwood 
political a 


for this mouth displays power, variety, and 
A Observer. 
for its opponents.- 


Liverpool Chron. 
and all, 


tlicles, one seein to be written with 

















more abititv, and in general dispiay a spirit ef candour, Xe.— 
Glisgow Courier. 

We hove this mouth plenty of poetry—all of it good, some of it 
re uriful—Aberdeen Observer. 

Pu esent number of Tait supports its ambitions claim to the 
tith a leading organ of liberal principles. —Glasgow Scots 
Line 

1 n nd downright frie v the people, and 
gee at ore ard in the pursuit of tie public good.—Leeds 
Mes 





Haitvs Magazine has some 
Dublin Plain Deater. 

It is not merely in the regions of politics that Tait’s Magazine 
is interesting. —Weerford Freemans 

(No, LL.) A periodical which is conducted with great taste and 
spirit, aud improves in every succeeding number—Timess 


it? A CLERK WANTED, 


excellent articles this month.— 











TO THE CLERGY, LANDOWNERS, 
THE CHURCH OF 
THE 


. ra 
Brit ISH MAGAZINE, 
ND MONTULY REGISTER OF 
RELIG tous AND ECCLESIASTICAL INFOR MATION, 
"AROCHIAL HISTORY, EMIGRATION 
DOC MENTS Roe 1ING THE STATE OF THE Poor, Ke, 


AND MEMBERS 
ENGLAND. oii 











VOLUME THE FIRST, 
Bo. Sid r Aut f, price 2s. completes ~ the sT VOLUME, 
price 12 i pen cloth; and presenting a good opportunity 


for all intendis ig to become SUBSCRIBERS to commence the 
Work. 

it_ contains, am ong many curious and 
THEOLOG ICAL APERS by able hands, 
Dr. ED. Bt RTOS, Regins Professor of 
Mr. SOAMES, Author of the * Histo 
humerous © 
Laymen. Biographical \ 

SKE TC HES of the. ‘AROCHIAL HISTORIES 

(embellished with Engravings, by superior Artists) of 

PRESTON CHURCH, Snssex Shrewsbury (late Bishop 
ALDERINGTON CHURCH, Hebe 

near Brighton »0Y NINGS CHURCH, Sussex 
ST. ALUANS ABBEY. Herts I BUDEAUX CHURCH, 

near 


valuable ORIGINAL 

Contribations from 
Divinity at Oxford ; 
of the Reformation ;" and 


r emine 5 vod learned Writers, both Divines ang 















HODNET CHURCH, Devon. 

And (aceon panic lwith adesrriptiveaccomnt)an Fograving of 
THE VAN DIE MEN'S LANDO ‘OMPANY'S ap! SBLISHMENT 
AT CIRCULAR HEAD, NEW SOUTH WALEs, 
Bord US OF THE OLDEN TIME, in extra shy from Original 

Parish Rex sinters, ind scarce Books—SACRED POETRY 
SPONDENCE on subjects highly interesting, valuable. 
and useful to the Clergy, Landhoider, Magistrate, Country Gey. 
theman, Parochial Officers, and Religious and Be mate nt Worid— 
REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS— REPORTS of R 
LIGLIOUS and BENE ite ENI 
ECCLESIASTICAL 











STINGS and Sé “ 1k TES— 
1ALS—IMPORI ANT DOCUMENTS re. 
specting Charch Revenues, Parish Accounts, Poor’s Rates, Sta- 

Emigration opul ay satings muks, the Al lorment 
System, Conmiissi * Re the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Poor, Ai stra cts of Bills and Acts of Partia- 









listics, 








5 s, Plans 








me ut-—t NIVERSETY NEWS: Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
King’s Colle Scotland, Dubli My Wales, Prussia, Ke.—E CLE. 
sl SI Ic AL. IN PELLIGENCE ; Ordinations, C ie rical Appoint- 





ments, Preteriie 
Marriages and 
uuder Counties 
cellaneous an 


ts, CLERGY  Bpecage sep, Xe. arranged in tables; 
rths—EVENTS OF EAC iN MONTH, arranzed 
ist of New Books and Announcements—Mis- 
igeuce—State of the Funds, London Markets, 












ahe g on the inst of every Moutit) ), may 
rs, Stationers, aud Newsmen. 
Farrill, 250, Regent-street; Parker, Oxford; 





be had of 
Londow John 
Grant, Cambri 








PORTRAIT OF EPWARD LYTTON BULWER, Esq. 
{RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
FOR AUGUST.—Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Recollections ofa Geutlewoman, No, [, Madame 
da Barri—Doctor O'Gorman—The Schoolmaster’s Experience ia 
Newgate, No. HL. Necessity of an Appeal Court—Geographical 
and Statistical Aecour it of the Ali-in-myne-Ees, or Fancy Isles— 
Nhe Beli of St. Bride’s, by a Blackfriars Man—Fpistles to the 
ti, No. V. Nathan Butt, Esq. to Dr. Kowring—Mary 
, a Tale of the Welsh Hig reer =r ig Poetry of 
Discoveries of Modern Geolo 1L.—Blizabeth 
nrigge, a Tale— The Church of Bu » Liberals— 
Domestic Manners of the British, bv ¢ 








shory. Letters 
V. and Vi.—Secret Instructions to General Wolfe for the Con- 
quest of Quebee—Gallery of Literary Characters, » XXVIL 


with a Portrait of Edward Lytton buiwer—Chaluers on Political 








Reonomy—On the Contagious Chara of Cholera—Sir Samuel 
R. Meyrick, Beli Diuose, God of the Sun, aud Ned Conid, the 
re me Catter—Letier to the Primate of Ireland on the State of 
+ Trish Cuarch and other Matters, by Sir ryan O'Doherty, 

i art. 
James f legent-street, Londe Waugh and Sunes, 











Edinburgh; un, 


‘ Gi 
and Holton, Dublin. 


TOW 5 Grapel, 





Liverpool ; and Grant 


s published, 


LAC KWOOD'S “EDINBU RGH MAGA- 
No. CACVIL E 


ZINE. or AvGusT, 1832. 

’ Chapter 12, 
s, Christopher at the Lakes. 

tue, and Eliezer the Simple 
Chateaubriand, No. 
s for Music. Mrs, 
4, fo the 





Cuba Fisher- 
Flight Third— 
5, Devotional Me- 
Genie de Chris- 
“Hemans—s, t pper 
Future Electors of 








Great Brita 
Printed for William Blackwood, No. 


45, George-street, Edin- 
burgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, | 


ondon. 
J i pul Yee iu Lzmo. 6s. bound and lettered, 
H jis LORY of RUSSIA, from the Founda- 
tion of the Empire, by Rurick, to the Present Time. 
Compiled from the best authorities, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools, With a Map, and Questions tor Examination, 
ty the Rev. T. WILLCOCKS, 
er, Treache r, and ¢ Ave Maria-lane, 
NOVELTI N LIT ATURE AND ART. 
(THE MIRRO vk, Part I. of a New Volume, 
contains TEN ENGRAVINGS, and 64 enlarged pages: 
Three Views in the Surrey Zoological Gardens ; St. Dunstan’s 
New Charch, Fleet-street ; Statues of Canning and Pitt; the City 
of Oporto, &c., and an unusual variety of Novelties in Useful aud 
Amusing Literature.—Now publishing, price 8d. 
Vols. I. to XIX. price, in boards, 51. 4s. ; 
half-bound, 6/. 13s. 
J. Limbird, 












143, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


Weekly, in 16 4to. pages and wrapper, at only Threepence, The 
VRAPHIC and HistORICAL ILLUs- 
BD TRATOR, Edited by EB. W. BRAYLEY, with 
origina! Articles by Sir H. NICOLAS, T. MOULE, p late 
Rev. MARK NOBLE, Xe. Xe. and numeroussplendid Bug 
** 4 variety of most interesting antiquarian and topographical 
matter, excellently illu d.°—Literary Guardian, July 2. 
Now publishing 1 Weekly Numbers, price Oue Pe nny, The 
Guide to Knowledge; conducted by Mr. W. 
Pinnock, with origina! Artic le s by P rofessor Rennie, the Editor, 
&c. and many superior En avings. 
The Atheneum of July 1, after reviewing the ‘ 
* Saturday Magazine,’ says, ** The * Guide to Knowle dy 
a higher character, and is an instructive and clever w 
*,* The first Part, containing forty- oem 4lo. pag. es, a forty 
Illustrations, is now ready, price Sixpenc 
James Gilbert, 228, Regent-street, and “sly Paternoster-row 5 
and sold by all Booksellers, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











ENDLESS AMUSEMENT W ILL BE FOUND IN 


TH E 


STORY 


TELLER 


Or, JOURNAL OF FICTION, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, WITH ITS 


CAMEO GALLERY OF PORTRAITS, GRATIS, 


Issued at stated periods. The head of SIR WALTER SCOTT, beautifully embossed in colours, accompanied No. L.; that of LORD BYRON was issued with No. V.—The first five Numbers of Tak 


Srory-TELLER contained Forty-one Tales, by Authors of the highest rank ju Literature, including Lord Byron, Sir Walte 
ein each Number. 
pacity, and its extraordinary ¢ 






H. G. Bell, &c.; together with an Original Ta 
great interest of its mate rial, its mechanical ¢ 
An elegant embossed Portrait of T. MOORE 












HE Sroky-Teccer is equal to that of 
apliess. 


The siz 











V RITING PAPER.—Joun Limpirp, 1 13, | 
STRAND, (The MIRROR OFFICE,) afew doors west 
of Somerset House, facing Catherine-street, solicits a trial of the 
Writing Papers, wufactured by the best Kentish aud other 
Makers, and sold by him at the following low prices, for cash: 
Per Quire of er Ream of 
2 — 20 pe riect Qrs, 








Fine Bath Post oe ee . Od. 
Supertine ditto . o sd. od. 
Ditto, ditto oo ee 9d, td. 
Ditto, ditto ee lod. 6d. 
Best Thick Bath Post oe As. Od, 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, ~~’ . +e 1s. 2d. 20s. od. 
Fine Laid Po: 7d. to Is. Od. Ils. to 17s. 6d. 
Best Blue W ove Thin Post ——~ lds. 6d. 


Glazed Dratt Paper lod, las. Gd. 
ne from 9d. to Is. 6d per “Quire, or 13s. 6d. to 26s. the 
ean 
Note Peper, 3d. per Quire, and upwards. 
to 5s. the 
All other articles in Stationery at equally low prices. 


Sealing Wax, Is.6d. 





CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
Just published, Part 33, the 6th of the Class Insecta, of 
H K I 


GDOM 





~ 
XN Z L 4 
T DESCRIBED AND ARRANGED 


IN CONFORMITY WITH ITS ORGANIZATION, 
By the late BARON CUVIEI 
Member of the Lustitute of France, &c. 
Translated, with large additional descriptions of all the Species 
hitherto named, aud of many not <: es noticed, and with other 
original er, by E. GRIFFITH, F.L.s., C. HAMILTON 

SMITH, F.L.S., E. PIDGEON, HOH EDW ‘ARD GRAY, F.G.s, 

and others, 

“A work which, though professing at its outset to be little 
more than a translation of Cuvier’s Regne Animal, bas added 
materially to the information contained in that valuable autho- 
rity; and has also illustrated the species by many spirited repre- 
sentations, Which need vo other recommendation than that they 
are the joint produc tion of Major C, Hamilton Smith, F.L.S. and 
the Landseers. The account of the antelopes is distinguished by 
much original information.”"—Address fo the Linnean Society, 
by J. E. Bicheno, Esq. Secretary. 


THE CLASS MAMMALIA, 
complete in tweive parts, with upwardsof 200 engravings, forming 
5 vols. in extra cloth bds. demy 8vo, 7/. 4s.; royal 8vo. 10d. 16s. ; 
ditto coloured, 141. Bs. 5; demy 4to. India proots, 144. 5s. 

‘This is a valuable, or rather invaluable work. It brings the 
clear and simple classification of Cuvier very fairly betore the 
English reader, aud it presents to the Continental one the results 
of observations, which have of late by so largely made by our 
countrymen iu those parts of the world to which the learned of 
other countries have neither so frequent vor so free ; aud 
much of which, in its original form, is widely scattered thro zh 
a many volumes, chietly upon other subjects, as would fillal 
library ."—Atheneum, 


THE CLASS OF BIRDs, 
complete in nine parts, forming 3 vols, demy svo. St. 8s 
8vo. - 2s.; ditto coloured, 
ll. 16s. 

hes The editors of this superior performance—certainly the best 
of the kind now in course of publication, beyond all comparison 
—prosecute their labours with uahalting diligence.”"—Monthly 


Magazine. 
THE CLASS OF REPT! 

complete in I vol. demy svo, 36s.; royal Svo. 
coloured, 31. 128.; demy 4to. India pri 

Ve have more than once noticed this work in its progress 
towards completion, and bestowed our meed of praise on its con- 
ductors, for the judicious manuer in which they have biended 
interesting illustrations of the habits and nature of animals with 
the scientific system of Cuvier.”—Literary Gazette, 

THE CLASS OF INSECTS, 

complete in seven parts, forming 2 Vols. 7 avo. al, as royal 
8vo. 61. 6s.; royal vo. coloured, 61, 8s. vy d4to, Bi. 

“Nothing cau be more complete than Py ‘a thod with which 
Mr. Griffiths treats eve ry subject which he touches. He follows 
his illustrious guide with the feelings of an enthusiast, aud yet 
with the patience of a philosopher, through the various orders of 
insects which form the subject of bis elaborate and masterly 
treatise, We have only glanced at those topics which appe: 
to us to possess some novelty: but we should be doing ereit 
injustice to Mr. Griffiths’ labours, if we did not add, 
have occasionally found our attention fixed much more 
upon his supplemental observations, than — the minute, often 
dry, aud technical observations of Cuvier.”— Monthly Review, 
July, 1832, 

THE RADIATA, FISHES, MOLLUSCA, CRUs- 

TACEA, &c. 

4 will form about ten parts. 

The work is so arranged, tor the convenience of those who may 
confine their Zoological studies to either of the ¢ lasses, that each 
class will make a distinct work, as well as one of the Series of 
the ‘Animal Kindom.’ The conclusion will contain a Tabular 

iew of the System, a copious Index, and a general Terminology 
of the Scienve. 

The engraved Hlustrations of this work are in a superior style 
of execution, by ditierent artists of distinguished eminence, 
Most of them are from original drawings made from nature, and 
several repre species altogether new, or never figured before, 

A SUPPLEMENTAL = U ae, de just, petted, contains an 

COUNT of 
FOSSIL REMAINS OF THE ANIM AL KINGDOM. 
Demy 8vo. 1/. 16s.; royal 8vo. 2/, 14s.; demy 4to. 3/. 12% 
Whittaker, Treacher aud Co. Ave Maria-laues 



























.} Toval 
lol. 16s.; demy 8vo. India prools, 








LES, « 
. las. royal svo. 
































Just published, illustrated —_ several Eng 
aud leticre 

HE LITERARY SCIENTIFIC 

By the Rev. J. PLATTS, 


CLASS-BOOk. 
2ud edit. improved. 


This work contains popular descriptions of the most interesting 
and usetul objects of science, written in plain aud familiar lan- 
zt + The design of the compiler has been to collect a series 
of reading lessous which should combine both information wad 
amusement, and which should awaken the attention oi to 
the study of the natural sciences, by the details of suc 
are most likely to arrest atieution ard stimulate inquir ve 
lessous in the end of the volume consist of a series of reil 
on the works of the creation, coilected from the best modern 
writers; the sublime traths of natural theology being thus appro- 
priately subjoined to the dese:iption of the lead the 
youthial mind, by an easy process, from the coutempiaton of the 
material world to reverence and admiration of the. all-wise aud 
all-powerful Author of its existence. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

Also, new editions of 
Juvenile Reader, 1s. Gd. 
Explanatory English Reader, 4s. 6d. 
Introduction to English Reader, 
History of the Bible, 3s. 
Children’s Preceptor, 2 
Duncan’s English E xpositor, Is. ¢ 





ravings, 5s. bound 


d, 
and 

















Pinnock’s 





























Just published, 13th mt stereotype d, is. Gd. bow 
HE REV UNCAN’S ENG L, 
XPOSITOR; or, Au beste Spelling Boois : 
taining an alphabetical colicction of all the most useful and ele- 
gant words in the Englisi language, divided into syllables and 
properly accented ; together with a short and easy detinition of 
each word, accompanied with initial letters, denoting tie different 
parts of speech to which each word is appropriated. To which 
are added several useful tables. The whole divided into short 
and easy lessous, calculated tor teaching in classes. 

Priated tor Whittaker, Treacher, aud Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

New editions of the following are published ; 

1. Pinnock’s Child’s First Book ; or, an Easy 
Key to Reading : consisting of Monosytlubles only, arranged ia 
such a way as to give the correct sounds of the vowels ia ticit 
various situations, thus laying the foundation tor spelling aud 
reading on unerring principies. sd, 

The Mentorian Primer; or, Pinnock’s 
Second Book for Children atan early age. in which considerable 
pains have been taken to adapt it lo their capacities. Gd, 

3. Pinnock’s Explanatory English Spelling 
Book ; comprising numerous Spelling and Reading Less. 
y arranged and classed acce ug to the capacity of the 




















Elessiv 

learner; a short Catechism ou the Arts and Se . and the 
fundamental principles of English Grammar, the Clhareh Cate 
chism, Dr, Watts’s Catechism, Sc. lsmo, Is. 6d. bound, 


* ’ , } , -" 

1, Pinnock’s First Spelling Book tor ¢ 
dren; containing a se tion of Spelling 
and appropriate gradation, lute wded as an tutroductury a->istaut 
to * Duncan’s English Expositor.’ Ikmo, 1s. bound, 

. — « > 

5. The Child’s First Meaning Book, on a 
plan entirely new: coutaini first, words of one svilable, the 
meanings of Which are well explained by words of ove syilable 
also; and, second, words of one syilabie, which are sullicieucly 
explained by easy words of two syllables. Is. 





Lesousonly, in natural 











A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES’S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 





@ producing instant Light, without the aid of a bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting ont of repair in any 
climate, This is Ue most simple and best mode of producing 





Light ever invented, No bed-room, drawing-room, or count 
house should be without them: for cigar-smokers they 
equalled ; on coach, borseback, or sea, in wny current of air, tiey 
still retain their fire, and enat, on being burnt, a frasraut per- 
fume ; are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 
JONES’S LUCIFERS, or CHLORATE MATCHES. 

This is avery simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
rlit, simply by drawing the match through sand-;aper, and will 
never impair by keeping. 1s. per box. May he had ot ali respect 
able Chemists, Tobacconists, Xc. throughout the hingdo 


S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 
for pertuming and disinfecting Dining, Drawing, and Bed-rooms; 
the most simple and elegant Pastiie ever invented, tor large 
parties or crowded apartments; they will be found te emit the 
most tr mut perfame that can be imagined ; 
auy kine spiriiuous perfume, 
der-water, &c. which way be varied at pleasure 
burning is not one penny per hour, 

ONES’S -ETNAS, 
for boilivg half a pint of water in three minutes. 

BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a oy art of water, and cooking a steak, cuop, or eggs, 
minute 
REPL RIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 

AL KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes, 
Merchants and Captains will tind it to their iuterest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND,.—N.B, The New Kitchen is kept 
goiug on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o'clock, 




































The expense of 











Scott, Washington Irving, Prot 
Aras Newspaper, toided into 36 pages. 
Its contents are equal to that of an octave volume—its pri 
sq. Will be issued in the course of August, and the first four Numbers will be speedily reprinted, 

May be has of all Booksellers and Newsmen, Published at io, 








ssor Wilson, Leigh Haut, Leitch Ritchie, 
t relics for its success spon the 
© Sixpence. 


Seaniort Buildings, Strand. 


BY THE KING’S LETTERS PATENT. 


a Dz HOLMES, Civit ENGINEER, 








© 55,5. heen *s-square, Clerkenwell, London, solicits the 
tention of tb ic to his recent inventions in METALLIC 
CONSE RV Tok TE. S, HOU-HOUSES, and SUMMER-HODSEs, 
in every order and style ot architecture 3 abu to his patent 
mode of HEATING the m aud other Buildings, Baths, Steam 
Kitchens, ’ Gallies, Ovens, Malt, Corn, and Hop kilns, 
Laundry lroning Stoves, ou the principle of the circulation of 
lot iter;—the saving of jabour (by his improvements) in the 
hianufactur nd erection being such as to reduce the Costin 
' plain work one-third, and in ornamental work more than one- 
half, besides extending it to purposes vever before coOutemplated, 


His work may be seen at Messrs. Allen and Ro: * Nursery, 
Faton-square, King’s-road, Cleisea; Ringwood H all, MBrtani ont 
St. Thomas's Hospital, Southwark; the Athenw cum 
Office; the Loudon Mechanics’ lustitation ; Mr 
Foley-place; St. Audrew’s New Chure hi; wis tie) Hardy 
and Seu’s Card Manutactory, Little Triuity-lane ; and various 
other places in town and country. 








N. B. Every description of Fountains, and other Water Works; 
and Bugineers, Builde Gas Companies, aud others, supplied 
with Pipes and every description of Cast and Wrought lron 
wars. at conntry prices, 


BE ER HATS, at 21 SuHtit~tincs— 


THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE, 





* 











Niort Mol Neps, in 100 diferent shapes, to suit contour, 
The nuiversa onage vestowed upon my Hats has caused a 
set ot unprine ed pretenders to copy my wive emeuts, aud 
doorway 5 it is theretore necessary to caution the pubtic 


Vo prove my ability as 
vhiteen sears, during wi 
ive troduced many important improvements in Ue 
ture ot ‘Be wer Hats, and was the first persea who ever it 
duced the well-kuown Livdt Beaver liat, weighing tour ounces. 
Siace then, copyists have sprang ap like mushrooms, This has 
hot bee » contined to Louden; it has extended to India, Spiin, 
and P gal, where Hats have been sent with my n on | 
in thet Pk ise to observe my Address—John Perring, Cecil 
, . Strand, corner of Cecil-street; the only house where 
un be purcivased as follows : he very best Beaver tiats 
Oia. + Batand Genii ee ee ts, It 8.5 
: Shooting g Hats, ». id. > Same 
3 oe a aud Fancy 











red 
















. three ounces We 
Caps in every Variety. 

Youths’ Hats and Caps, various. 

Observe—Cecil IL vase, 55, Strand, corner of Cecil-street. 


Nobility, 


Gentry, and Public in general, 
informed that the System of Coutracts 
, ofS, Crry-noap ca tew doors trom 


ate 
f) te lt : 





usbury-square), as anticipated, met With the most complete 


success. 





































A Suitof Clothes made of the best Saxony cloth that can he 
produced, aud of sttper manuship, for £4. it four suits 
p vear, (the old ot is Unique for economy in Lis 
ige of retrenchment a tition 

In fact, the ady und economy 
in some Mews on, oF SG 
though ’ ' ind at the 
same tive to embrace the mathematical system of « uiting, which 
eXiibits in such pertectou the beauty aud symmetry of the huwan 
figure. 

Let it also be kept in mind, that if the most entire satisfaction 
is pot given, the purchaser bas the given him of returning 
tie couplooed of,--at once a proof that the supply of 

ity aud Workmanslip is the real object 
Uniforms, Liveries, Xe. on equally ad- 
va 
essing a tine per post to J. Rodgers, Tailor, 
be ury-square, can be Waited pou with —— 
il oes not excecd tive miles. erie, Cash 
wl GENTLEMEN, riding, d omenading, 
semblies, or enjoying age rsious, the 
wuine article is indispensable for personal coufort 
KALYDOR, for the Skin 
view, Warranted innocent. vet powerfully eti- 
exterminating ruptious, Tan, Pimples, 
all recthons—preducing 
» Maud, a a Are m, and imparting Juvenile 
the omplexion rid a soothing reel lu cases ot 
Sun Burns, Slings of bosects, oF v li fammations. bt inmedi- 
ateiy allass the smarting trrntivniity of te Sh dit a 
pleasing Coolness traly comfortab gr retires 
soothing relief to Ladies nersing cu Olspr 
pertectly innoxious to the most delicate f uly or ba 

Gentlemen after Shaving, and travelling in sun and dost, will 

find it aliay the irritating and smarting pawn, aud render the 


skin smooth and pleasant. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, duty included, 

*,.* To prevent imposition, the Name and Address of the Pro- 
prietors are ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP 
aiiixed over the cork of each bottle, 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden, 


Sold by them and most Perfumers and Medicine Vendera, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














RAND EXHIBITION ROOM and GAL- 
LERY of WORKS of PRACTICAL SCIENC fiording 
Tustruction and Amusement, No. 7, ADELALDE-STREET, near 
St. Martin’s Church, West Strand. Open daily from 10 to 6.— 
Admission, Is. 















This Exhibition is available for great national purposes, as the 
Prop tors receive, on loan, for put biic inspection, Wo rks of 
Practical Science, free of any charge ; reserving only the exercise 


of their judgme aly that the productions are suitable to the design 
of their Establishment. 
NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ of ry overed System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplitied by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one fourth greater 
power than that of G inpowde r, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
against a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
day—elucidating the advantage of this description of 
An implement of war. 
pee new ly- vise: overed System of Evaporati 
and will be found au 
in the manufacture of the following articles: Spirits, Beer, 
Mait, lndigo, Soda, Soap, Perfumery, Confectionery ; to- 
gether with many othersde pending onebuilition, with continuous 
circulation, 


yr I\ ‘A TE E DU C AT ION. —A Married 
Lady, pr te ¢ in a healthy and pleasant situation, two 
est or London, will be happy ty Receive into her tamily 
t YOUNG LADIES under seven Years of Age, who wiil 
tind, une ler her care, every comfort that home can afford, aud 
every attemion maternal vigilance can bestow, ‘The strictest re- 
gard will be paid to their moral and religious duties, as well as 
te ther oy Pee ment in every branch of polite Education, of 
which the Advertiser will herself take the entire charge, with the 
exception of Music, Dancing, and Italian, for which the best 
Masters will be provided. 
tefereuces will be given to families of the highest respecta- 
bili Cards of address at Messrs, Bowdery and Kirby’s, 190, 
Oxtord- street. 





ris exhibited by 
essential luiprove- 





















ONDON MECII ANICS’ INSTITU TION. 
jentle men are invited to send in Proposals of 
t [8S on the following Subjects: —On the 
Carpentry, Ship-building, Enginecring. 
and ou Lox nu by St rom two to tive Lectures on 
each brauch may be admitted, Address the Secretary, postage 
thee, No. 29, Souths penis yton buildings, Chancery-lane, 

















Phis day XN i I, small Svo, illustrated with 80 Wood -cuts, 5s, 
N*? If. of the FAMILY LIBRARY. 
LE vk RS ON NATURAL MAGIC, 

‘dressed to Sir WALTER SCOTT, bySir DAVID BREWSTER. 
September Ist will be published, 
Family Library, No. XXXLYV., 
of Scottish Worthies. 
John Murray, Alvemarle-sireet. 





‘being Lives 


2s. 6d 
of FINDEN’S 
to LORD BYRON'S 


is day is published, price 
(THE FIFTH PART 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 





LIFE and WORKS ;~coutaining 
1. Tie Acropolis, Athens we oe es M.W. Turner, I 
s Santa Maura + Manfield, 


. Piazeiti, from the € lurch of St. Mark ° rout. 
- Ithaca +. on o oe C, Stanfield. 
&. Delphi ee ee e C. Stantield. 
A tew Ladia proo price 7s. 6d., > and plain proofs, Se, are 








taken; With these are given proot impressions of the Frontispiece 
aud Vignette to the Filth Volume of Lord Byron's Life aud Works. 
John Marray, Albemarie-street; sold also by Charles Tilt, 
Fieet-street. 
Now ready. 
TATURE (Second Pilate), re-engraved by 
GEORGE ‘Tt. DOO, from the original Picture by Sir 
THOMAS LAWRENCE 4ints 1. ts. The first few Priute 
worked on India paper No Proofs taken. 
London: Moon, B ys, and Graves, 6, Pail mall, 








SHELLEY’S W ORKS. 
The following Works of = distinguished Poet may be 

had of J. Brooks, 421, Oxford sire 

A very handsome edition of Genes a Mab, with Notes and s.d. 
an engraved ‘Tithe-page aeee 

Revolt of Istam 

Rosalind and Helen 

Cenei = 

Adonais 

Epepsychidion 

six Weeks’ Tour eeee 


DERC Y BYSSHE *% 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Piuis day is published, in temo, pes ¢ 7s, 6d. bound, the 3rd 
edition, revised and corrected, of 
{XCERPYA ex V ARIS” ROMANIS 
POLTIS, qai in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNTUR, 
Luecretuo, Seneca, Martiale, 
Lucane, Jusenale, 
Ausonio, 
Claudiano, 





Stauio, 
Notulis [ lustrata, quas selegit 
soe yng ers re S PITMAN, A.M, 
Venennt apud J. G. + Riviagton, in Cameterio Paulino, et 
vic »dicto W atestooeplace 


PROF ESSOR SCHOLEPIELD’S EURIPIDES, 

i i is published, in vo. price 14s. in boards, the 2nd edit. of 

Ki RIPIDIS TRAGCI DLA priores quatuor. 
4 Al 


fidem Manuseriptorcom emendate et brevibus notis 


emeadationum potissimanm raveues reddentibus instruct, Bdidit 
KICARDUS PORSON, +, Grecarum literaram apud Canta- 
brigicnses olim Professor Regius.  Recensuit suasque notulas 
subjecut 


JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, A.M, 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis socius et Greearam literaram Professor 
tevin 

Cantabrigia : Veneunt apad J. et tJ. J. Deighton; et J. 

F. Rivington; Longman et Soc.; G. 

Baldwin et Cradock; Whittaker et Soe. ; Black et Soc. ; Simpkia 
et Marshall; Cowie et Soc.; et 5. Watker, Londini. 

Of whom m ay be had, 
Eschyli Trageediz Septem. Cum fragmentis 
rs ludicibus. Recensuit suasque Notulas adjecit J, Scholefield, 
A.M. sv0. 10s, 


Geet 
Ginger; E. Williams ; 















SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. 

This day was published, Part I. royal 4to. price 3s. 6d., proofs on 
ndia paper, 6s - 

JLLUST RATIONS of the SURREY 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, drawn from Nature on Stour, 

with deseriptive letter ga ss. 

By W. H. KEARNEY. 
A. Schloss, 103, au. “Martin’ s-lane, Charing 


ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 

4 the BRITISH POETS, Vol. XXL. containing the POEMS 
ot DRYDEN, Vol. L., with his Life, by the Rev. John Mitiord. 

Vol. XXIL. will be = on the dist of 
August. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, Parts 
I. If. and UL. imp. svo. Edited by Sir Harris Nicolas; with [l- 
lusirations by Stothard and Luskipp. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of Fr 
Vol. Vi. demy 8vo., with Portraits, price ouly 6s.; the 
and best edition extant. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 


cross, 














A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
CATALOGUE OF FIVE THOUSAND BOOKS, 
Is just published, Gratis, by applying post paid. 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS, CONSIDERABLY REDUCED 
IN PRICE, 
ARE ON SALE 
By M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 
1. FOUGIN and LE KEUN’S ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ANTIQUITIES of Normandy: consisting of 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Views of the Edifices in that 
Country. Edited by J. Britton, Esq. with Bighty Plates, beauti- 
fully e Necuted by the Le Keuxs. 
his work, besides serving to illustrate the styles and varieties 
of the Ancient Buildings of Normandy, tends to exemplify the 
variations betweea the early Architecture of that Coautry and 
England; and thus furnishes data for the Critical Autiquary, and 
practical examples for the 











Mediam 4to. in cloth .....6-- al. 3s. Published at 6. 6s. 
Imp. 4to. targe paper,in cloth, ") 
of which ouly tweuty nowre-¢ Sl. Ss. Published at 102, 10s, 


THAIN) coos er eeceeseeccee 
Proots on Tndia paper, riot 
of which six were printed, t 
only copy vow leit . 





~ $21. 12s. Published at 14d. 14s. 





2. Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, 
greatly improved and extended by additional Notes and Re- 
searches of Classic and Prot re Travellers, edited by Messrs. 
KINNARD, COCKERELL, » Ce 1 4 volumes, royal folio, 
with about 200 Plates, im yr sta boards, 10d, 10s.; published at 
15/. 158. 





*,* Subscribers desirous of completing their Sets, may be sup- 
plied with any odd Parts, price 6s. each, on making early appli- 
cation, 

3. Srvart and Reverr. The Supplemen- 
tary Volume (forming cither the fourth or fifth) vo the old edi- 
tion, e omprise 8 the Architectural Researches and Antiquities of 








Messrs. Kinnard, Cockerel!, Donaldson, Jenkins, and Railton; 
printed on imperial folio, and containing 60 Piates, finely exe- 
cuted, in cloth boards, 3/, 125.5; published at 64, Les. 


Britton and Pugin’s 
London ; consisting of One Hu 
in outline, beautifully 


Public Buildings of 
ndred and Forty-four Engravings 
executed by J. Le Keux, I. Rofle, C. 
Drawings and Measurements by A. Pagin, 
and other eminent Artists. The Historical and 
Aceounts are by J. Britton, F.5.A., 
J. P. Papworth, Xc. 
demy Svo. cloth... 
imperial ovo. 
cloth . 


Gladwin, Xc., from 
G, Cattermole, 
Descriptive 
F.S.A., 


eee 2l. Les. 6d, Published at 5d. 5s. 
oa 4s. Od. Published at sl. 8s. 








paper, « 
» volumes, my 

lndia paper, (of which | very ¢ 70, 7s. Od, Published at 14l. 14s, 

few remain, ) ¢ rf 


Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
sand Parochial Churches of Great Britain, with Historical 
ns, Ninety os hale 

in Cloth ..cccccceetl. lus. Published at sl. 


OULD ceweecees 





Mwo vols, royal 8ve. 


Two vols. royal dto. Proofs on Ind ia 
» aper, (arranging with Brittou’s?g Sl, Os. Published at 10d. 
Cathedrals, ) in CLORN .eceseseee s 





6. Parkinson’s Introduction to the 


Study of 








Fossil Organic Remains. Ten Plates, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
7. Montagu’'s Testacea Britannica; or, the 
Natural History of British Shetls, Marine, Land, and Fresh 





Water. With 18 Plates, coloured by Sowerby. 
dio. cloth, 2d, 2s, ; published at 4/. 4s. 

8. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the 
Islands, systenmtically arran 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, price 


2 vols. in one, 


dritish 
ad, with 20 Plates coloured by 
published at 4. 









Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica; or, General 


Index to British and Poreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, 
Gl. Os.; published ui thd. Lise 
Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each, 


10. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 1 large 


Price 14s, boards; published at 1d. 8s. 
Hakewilland Turner's Picturesque Tour 
— d with 63 Plates, by the first artists. 
Os. Oc. Pubiished at 7. 10s. 
6d. Published at tol. los. 
Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
Edited by Wm. Hamper, Esq. Portraits and 
Royal dte. cloth, 12. 4s.; published at 2d, 2s. 

*_* Only a few Copies leit. 

13. Lord Clarendon and the Earl of Roches- 
ter’s Diary and Correspondence. Edited by S. W. Singer, Esq. 
10 Plates. 2 vols. 4to. boards. 20. bas. 6d.; published at 5d. Ss. 

14. Dyer’s Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, boards, 10s.; published at 2/, 2s. 

15. Captain Clapperton’s Second Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa, with a Portrait and Maps, 4to, bds, 
16s,.; published at 2/, 2s, 


vol. 


8vo. (800 pages). 


ii. 





eccccccces Al, 


Prook, cloth .. 5d, 


Imperial 4to. 


I5s. 

12. Sir 
respondence, 
Autographs. 


Joseph Gwatt,. 





LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 
Tn monthly volumes, small Svo. 6s. in cloth, 
Just published, being Vol. 33 of the above, Vol. IT. of 


ISTORY ‘of the WESTERN W ORLD, 
(4 vols.) —United States, cone luded. 
On Se ae 1, Spain and Portugal, Vol. TV, 
On Oct. 1, Treatise on C hemistry, i in 1 vol. 
_s 3 ” Lome guvan and Co,; and John Taylor. 


DR. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
YHE SECOND PART of LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATIONS to the PROSE and POETICAL WORKS 
of SIR WALTER sCcO ;—containing 
Four beautitatly engraved Views, and a Portrait of ‘ Mysie 
Happer’ (Monastery), by Prentis; with descriptive Letter-press, 
Ciapman and Hall, 185, Strand ; Moon and Co, Pali Mal! ; and 
J. Fraser, Regent-st ect. 






SECOND EDITION OF MONTGOMERY’S NEW 


H. 





POEM. 
Post 8vo. price ss. 6d. boards, 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY, 
THE 
N E S Ss I A 
B A POEM—IN SIX BOOKs. 
uv the Author of ‘The Omuipresence of the Deity.’ 
“<¢ The Messiah” is, in our judgment, equal to any of Mr, 
Montgomer y’sp — ons, anid a lasting mouument to his fame,” 
Lilerary Gaz 
** it cannot ee een thathe has retained the sentiments, and 


caught, on many occasions, the spirit of the oldea days.”— 
Atheneum, 
John Turrill, British Magazine Office, 250, Regent-street, 


London. 





ions publisls “y price 4s. 6d. Part UL. of 
HE BYRON GALLERY; 
a series of RA Historical Plates to illustrate the 
— TICAL WORKS of LORD BYRON ; beautifully engraved 
trom Drawings and Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, and 
ac apted, by tueir size aud exe ellence, to bind up with, and em- 
bellish every ediiion of Lord Byron's Works. 

A limited numberof Proofs have been taken on royal quarto: 
Price, ou plain paper, 6s.; Tudia, 7s. 6d.; ludia betore the 
letters, 10s. 6d. 

“It was with no ordinary satisfaction that, on examining the 
first part of this * Gallery,’ we found it not ouly to realize, but to 
exceed our uimost expectations, combining high genius in the 
wiv of design, with warivalled beauty of execution, Lt consists 
of five eugravings, all executed in the most finished style of art, 
One plat me is Worth more than twice the very moderate sum 
charged for the whole number. This * Gailery’ is an indispen- 
sable accompanime ne to every edition of the noble Poet's works.” 

—Caledonian Mercury 
Pul ‘lished by Smith, I Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


CONSTABLE'S “ MISCELL ANY. 















In 18mo, 35, 6d, ine as hap 75th > of the Miscellany, 
being the Fir 


HE BOOK of BU TTE ‘RF LIES, MOTHS, 
and SP MINEES ; containing, in addition to descriptive 
letter-press, lov Rugravings, coloured from nature, 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.R.S. Fr. L.s. M.W.S, Xe. 
To be comple ted in 2 vol. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria- lane, London; Waugh 
and Ipnes, Edinburgh; and J. Cumming, Dubiin, 





HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS. 
wae by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, in 
12mo,. the 22nd edition, 6s. bound and lettered, 
JINNOCK’S improved Edition of GOLD- 
SMIVH'’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Dictionary, 

Bio grapineal, Historical, xc. ; explaining every difficulty, fixing 
the proper sound and meanis ithe words, and rendertg every 
part easy to be understood; with a Continuation of the History, 
from the Peace of Amiens’ up tothe Year 1831. To which are 
added several new chapters, ious notes throughout, and three 
interesting aud comprehensi nealogical tables of the sovereigns 
of England: with portraits of “all the sovereigns and the junior 
brauches of the present Roval Family, and coloured map, con- 
taining the ancient and modern divisious, &c. and many other 
valuable improvements. 

© Py oe ‘ © ’ oe 

2. Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History 
of Greece, on the plan of the * History of England,’ with maps 
aud froatispiece. Ju l2mo, Ss. 6d. bound and lettered. 

Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History 

of Rome, with maps and plates. Ia 12mo, 5s, Gd. bound aud 
lettre 

' 
























The History of France and Normandy, 
from the Accession of Clovis to the Battle of Waterino. By W.C. 
Pasior, A.M. In i2mo. with a map, 6s. bound and lettered. 

5. The Historical Miscellany. By W. C. 
Taylor, of Trinity College, Dublin. In 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound and 
letiered. 

“This is an instructive volume for the youthful student, in- 
tended asa supplementio Pinoock’s Grecian, Roman, and English 
Histories. ‘The first half of the volume is occupied with the pri- 
meval and classical periods ; in which the author has particularly 
directed his attention to those branches of history ow which 
school- books are frequently deficient, aithough directly illustrative 
of th eneral course of study, Amoug these topics may be in- 
plinth 9 the histories of the Persians aud the Carthagenians, the 
antagouists and rivals of Greece and Rome. In the modern divi- 
sion especial attention is paid to the feudal system and the crasades, 
and afterwards to the English Empire in India, and British com- 
merce in general, Then follows a series of British biography. 
and, in conclusion, a view of the British constitution. Pretived 
to the volume is a union map, exhibiting, in one sheet, the 
divisions of the world in ved, and the modern in black— —an oo 
vious and very useful plan.”’—Gentleman's Magazine. 




















London: J. Ilonmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published ev Saturday atthe ATHENA©UM OFFICE, No. 2, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strend, by J. LECTION; and sold by 

Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
G.G. Bennis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
Prarrs& BARRY, Brussels; PertHes & Besser, Hamburg; 
F. Fueiscuer, Leipzig; Gray & BowEN, — America.— 
Price 4d. ; orin Monthly Parts (in a wrappe 

are ae Communications for the Dalton (poss paid) 

to be forwarded to the Office as above, 
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